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A TEMPERANCE DEACON. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MRS. SLADE-JONES. 


Ir should be said at the outset that the Temper- 
ance Deacon is of course a woman, not that one 
wishes to infer that deacons of the other sex 
are not temperate, but they are too plentiful to 
be specialized, while a woman deacon is possessed 
of the interest attached to novelty. The 
Christian Church is beginning to awaken to the 
fact that women are competent to hold official 
positions in the various denominations. The 
Episcopal Church has suffered them to become 
churchwardens, some of the Wesleyans are show- 
ing a growing feeling that women will make as able 
circuit stewards and representativesto Conference 
as they have in the past made class leaders, and 
the Congregationalists are begiming to elect 
them to their diaconates. The suppression of 
the voice of women in the official church life of 
the past has been recently brought to light in 
connection with the election of a successor to 
Dr. Dale. When the voting for the new pastor 
took place, it was found that owing to the terms 
of the antiquated trust-deed of Carr's Lane 
Chapel, only the votes uf male members were 
legal. The ladies of the congregation were, how- 
ever, invited to look on while the voting took 
place. We prophesy that no other such one- 
sided trust-deed as that of Carr’s Lane Chapel 
will ever be executed. 

The news that Mrs. Slade-Jones had been 
elected a deacon of the Congregational Church, 
at Streatham Hill came to me rather curiously. 
Ata local committee, arrangements were being 
made for holding the annual meeting of an 
Association, and the question arose, ‘“ What hall 
shall we have?” Someone named the lecture- 
hall attached to the Streatham Hill Congrega- 
tional Church, but as I chanced to hold the 
purse-strings of the Society, and had a vivid 
recollection of having had my small “ balance in 
hand,” reduced by three guineas when that 
particular building was last used for our meeting, 
Idemurred and suggested that we should try 
and find a cheaper place. “But it is a fine large 
hall, and they only charge a guinea for it now,” 
chimed in another member of the committee. 

“How has that come about ?” I queried. 

“The charge has been reduced since Mrs. 
Slade-Jones was made a deacon,” was the reply. 

Across the table I saw Mrs. Slade-Jones sitting 
as of yore, with her kind, motherly face, look- 
ing as if nothing particular had happened. In 
answer to the joint stare of the committee, she 
explained, “ Yes, since I was elected a deacon I 
have had the letting of the hall, and have re- 
duced the fee to one guinea, because I believe 
that a public building should be used as often as 
possible; the more meetings we get the better, 
therefore the fee should be as small as is con- 


istent with the working expenses of the church,” 

“ And you have found it answer financially ?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, there has not been any falling off in 
the total revenue, because the rent being less the 
hall has been in greater demand. We have 
received the same amount of money and had 
three times the number of meetings.” 

Needless to say, the committee were unani- 
mous that our Association should profit by the 
lady deacon’s far-sighted financial policy and 
engaged the hall straight away, while I gave 
Mrs. Slade-Jones the hint that Tunez Woman's 
SicNa would desire to hear how she came to be 
elected to her somewhat novel office. 

A HOMELY PICTURE. 

I do not know how adverse critics of the 

women’s movement would picture a woman 


MRS. SLADE-JONES. 
(Photo by Russell & Soas, 17,2BakerStreet, W.) 


deacon ; the cartoon would probably be on a par 


Woman. This brings to mind the astonishment 
expressed by a gentleman when he first saw Miss 
Dawson, who last year was elected a representa- 
tive to the Wesleyan Conference: “ Dear me!” he 
exclaimed; ‘‘ why, she is just a good old Metho- 
dist body,” and the astonished man rubbed his 
eyes and looked again, finding it difficult pro- 
bably to erase from his mind’s eye the picture he 
-had conjured up of a boisterous female in 
' bloomer costume invading the precincts of the 
gacred assembly, and treating the President to a 
| familiar slap on the back. ‘To prevent any such 
| misconception, here is a picture of what I saw the 

other afternoon when I called upon Mrs, Slade- 
‘Jones. <A quiet-looking lady, past middle life, 


{ 


dressed in a grey silk gown, seated in her drawing- 


with others which erroneously represent the New. 


——— 
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room on alounge drawn near to the glass doors 
opening on to a cool verandah gay with summer 
flowers, andcommanding aview of the tennis lawn 
and garden beyond. The tea table stood near. In 
her lap Mrs. Slade-Jones had a capacious work- 
bag, from which, as we settled down for a chat, 
she drew forth—I trust she will excuse the 
criticism—the most antiquated piece of wool- 
work I have seen for a long time. That piece 
of white canvas with its set, cross-stitch pattern 
worked in colours prononcées, with no esthetic 
nonsense about them, would almost suffice to 
carry a woman through a parliamentary cam- 
paign, it looked so essentially feminine and 
harmless. I am convinced that this piece of 
wool-work was begun a long time ago and is 
only brought out when Mrs, Slade-Jones can 
positively do nothing more important and likes 
to have hor fingers occupied while talking. She 
has been all her life a busy woman, active in 
church work, active in the cause of temperance, 
and in Jater years taking an active interest in 
politics also, She has twice stood for a Poor 
Law Guardian. 
THE HUMOUR OF THE SITUATION. 

“ Well it does seem the funniest thing,” she 
said with a laugh, “that you should be here to 
interview me as a deacon.” 

“It is just as it should he, but please tell me 
how your election as deacon came about P ” 

‘We had been talking for some time in our 
church about electing ladies as deacons. It 
is three years sinco the proposal was first made, 
but the majority in favour was not large enough 
for us to make a point of carrying it. Our 
minister, the Rev. J. P. Gledstone, and Mr. 
Evan Spicer, a leading deacon, proposed it 
on the grounds of equality and of the 
preponderance of women in the church. They 
also thought that there was needed work left 
undone, because the men, being busily occupied 
in the City all day, had not time to undertake 
it. To assist the deacons, lady visitors were 
appointed, of whom I was one, to conduct a 
systematic visitation of the church members. 
We did this work- which really belongs to the 
office of a deacon- for three years, without the 
authority of the church, and when the time for 
electing deacons came round again the feeling 
had become exceedingly strong that women 
should be elected.” 

“Ts there anything in the constitution of 
your church which forbids women serving in the 
diaconate ? had a special order to be made to 
secure your legal appointment ? ” 

“ No, any member of the church who is over 
twenty-one years of age can be elected a deacon, 
irrespective of sex, according to the terms of the 
trust-deed. My name was not before the church 
any more than that of any other member, man 
or woman. They might have elected all women 
deacons had the members wished; there was 
nothing to prevent them.” 
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TRAINED FOR THE WORK. 

As I came to hear more of the history of 
Mrs. Slade-Jones it was not surprising that 
Streatham Hill Congregational Church had so 
spontaneously chosen her for office. “T am the 
daughter of a deacon,” she told me, “ and have 
a sister who is a deacon, and a brother too. I 
am the sister of a minister, and the widow of a 
minister, so that I know something of church 
necessities and work.” Mrs. Slade-Jones belongs 
to a Lancashire family, well known in Congre- 
gationalism, especially in connection with the 
Missionary Society. Her husband's first church 
was at Heywood, Lancashire; from thence he 
came to Sunningdale, between Staines and 
Windsor, and finally started a new church at 
Turnham Green. I saw standing upon a cabinet 
in the drawing-room a handsome timepiece 
which bore an inscription to Mr. and Mrs, Slade- 
Jones in recognition of their devoted labours at 
the Congregational Church, Heywood. An in- 
teresting feature of their work there, was a 
bible-class in which the young men and the 
young women met together instead of in separate 
classes. There was no talk in thuse days about 
women deacons, but Mrs. Slade-Jones played an 
active though unofficial part in the churches 
over which her husband successively presided, 
conducting mother’s meetings, sometimes acting 
as organist, and holding classes for the young. 
Returning again to the subject of her new 
appointment, I asked if there had been much 
adverse criticism regarding it. 

‘‘No,” she replied, “when the question first 
came up in the church it was referred to a com- 
mittee. The members were not all of one mind 
to begin with, but in the end they all came to 
the conclusion that the work of women should 
be officially recognised and that it was desir- 
cio and Scriptural. There was one opponent 
who 

TROTTED OUT THE OLD ARGUMENT 
about women keeping silence in the churches. 
But what had that to do with women being 
deacons? ‘They have never heard me speak in 
the church yet, in the manner in which he 
meant.” 

“ But you would not object to women preach- 
ing, would you, Mrs. Slade-Jones ? ” 

“Certainly not. Let a woman do just what- 
ever she is qualified to do, My idea is that 
ability and opportunity constitute a thing a 
duty. I don’t know whether you are aware that 
in the passage in which St. Paul speaks of Phabe 
as a servant of the Church the word used in the 
original signifies a deacon P” 

“How do you answer people who ‘cast up’ 

St. Paul at you, with his imperative commands 
against women coming into public notice in the 
church P ” 
__ We know, of course, that St. Paul was speak- 
ing only to suit the necessities of the church at 
Corinth, and did not intend his words to apply 
to all women. The fact that he took the ser- 
vices of Phosbe at Cenchrea is sufficient to show 
that he was not opposed to the principle. 
Happily we do not live in Greek days. I sup- 
pose women did not ride bicycles then, nor do 
many other things which we think right to-day. 
But if we take the rules laid down by St. Paul 
for the Greek women, we find that he says, ‘ Let 
the younger women guide the house,’ which shows 
that he thought that they had at least some 
sense in them.” 

‘‘ And what are the special duties which fall 
to you in your capacity of deacon, Mrs. Slade- 
Jones?” 

“T attend to the finances of the church prin- 
cipally, but I sometimes say that I am the tem- 
perance deacon, as I devote a good deal of time 
to temperance work, especially amongst the 
young in the church. I was eighteen years of 
age when I became a pledged abstainer. The 
words of my pledge card were, ‘ For my own sake, 
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for the sake of others, and for Christ's sake,’ and 
I have endeavoured to carry this out. A few 
weeks ago,when one of my daughters was married, 
a friend said to me, ‘You will surely have wine 
at the breakfast?’ But I replied that ‘I did 
not have wine at my own wedding, and it would 
be very odd if I had it at my daughter's.’ My 
parents were abstainers, and so were my five 
sisters and two brothers, and not one of my six 
children has ever tasted alcohol.” 


WOMEN WHO SMOKE. 

It was Mrs. Slade Jones who, in conjunction 
with Mrs. Woodford Fawoett, started the Tulse 
Hill Branch of the B.W.T.A., of which she was, 
for ‘seven years, secretary. For twenty-one 
years she has been a Good Templar, working 
principally in connection with the Juvenile 
Temples. Referring to the four-fold pledge 
against drinking, gambling, swearing, and smok- 
ing which the juvenile Templars take, Mrs. Slade- 
Jones said, “I am very strong against smoking. 
I think it is the next worst enemy to alcohol to 
the rising generation, and I do feel especially 
sorry that some women who advocate 
temperance, a pure life, and womanly virtues 
should indulge in such an unhealthy habit and 
one which is calculated to undermine the 
morals, A man who smokes is likely to grow 
careless of the feelings of others, and women in 
copying this habit are taking a backward step 


and undoing the good which as abstainers they | 


are advocating. Smoking affects the mental 
powers, leads to inertia, and to absolute selfish- 
ness. I do wish that our advanced women 
could see to what it tends and would eschew 
the cigarette as rigorously as they do alcohol.” 
Saran A. TOOLEY. 


EE 


THE DAYS OF LONG AGO. 


THERE was once a little animal no bigger than a 


fox, 

Aud on five toes he scampered over tertiary 
rocks, 

They called him Eohippus, and they called him 
very small, 

And they thought him of no value, when they 
thought of him at all. 

For the lumpish Diaoceras and Coryphodont so 
slow 


Were the heavy aristocracy in days of long ago. 
Said the little Eohippus, “I am going to be a 


horse, 
And on my middle finger-nails to run my earthly 
course. 


“Tm going to have a flowing tail, I’m going to 
have a mane, 

I’m going to stand fourteen hands high, on the 
psycozoic plain.” 

The Coryphodont was horrified, the Dinoceras 
shocked, 

And they chased young Eohippus, but he skipped 
away and mocked. 

Then they laughed enormous laughter, and they 
groaned enormous groans, 

And thoy bade young Eohippus go and view his 
father’s bones. 

Said they, “ You always were as low and small as 
now We see, 

And therefore it is evident you're always going 
to be. 


“ What! be a big, tall, handsome beast, with 
hoofs to gallop on— 

Why, you’d have to change your nature,” said 
the Loxolophodon. 

Then they fancied him disposed of, and retired 
with gait serene — 

That was the way they argued in the early 
Kocene. 

There was once an anthropoidal ape, far smarter 
than the rest, 
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And yl Accris that they could do he always did 
So they naturally disliked him, and they gave 
him shoulders cool , 
And when they had to mention him they said he 
was a fool. 


Cried this ambitions Ape one day, “I’m going to 
be a man, 

And stand upright, and hunt and fight, and 
conquer all I can. 

I’m going to cut down forest trees to build my 
houses higher, 

I’m going to kill the mastodon, I’m going 
make a fire.” ites 

Loud screamed the anthropoidal apes, with 
laughter wild and gay, 

They sought to catch this boastful one, but he 
always got away. 

Then they yelled at him in chorus, which he 
didn’t mind a bit, 

And they pelted him with cocoauuts, which didn’t 
seem to hit. 


And they gave him reasons, which they thought 
of much avail, 

To prove that his preposterous attempt was sure 
to fail. 

Said the sages, “ In the first place, the thing can- 
not be done ; 

And second, if it could be, it would not be any 
fun ; 

And third, and most convincing, and admitting 
no reply, 

You would have to change your nature—we 
should like to see you try.” 

They chuckled then triumphantly, these lean and 
hairy shapes, 

For these things passed as arguments with the 
anthropoidal apes. 


There was once a Neolithic man, an enterprising 
wight, 

Who made his simple implements unusually 
bright ; 

Unusually clever he, unusually brave, 

And he sketched delightful mammoths on the 
borders of his cave. 

To his Neolithic neighbours, who were startled 
and surprised, 

Said he, “ My friends, in course of time, we shall 
be civilised. 

We're going to live in cities, and build churches 
and make laws ; 

We're going to eat three times 4 day, without 
sufficient cause. 


“ We're going to wear a pile of stuff outside our 
proper skins ; 

We're going to have diseases, and accomplish- 
ments and sins ! 

We're going to turn life upside down about a 
thing called gold, 

We're going to want the earth, and take as much 
as we can hold.” 

Then they all rose up in fury against their boast- 
ful friend, 

For prehistoric patience came quickly to an end. 

Said one, “ This is chimerical, Utopian, absurd ; 4 

Said another, “ What a stupid life, too dull upon 
my word !” 


Said they all, “ Before such things can come, you 
idiotic child, 

You must alter human nature ”—then they all 
sat back and smiled. 

Said they, “ An answer to this last it will be hard 
to find!” 

That was a clinching argument to tho 
mind. 


Neolithic 
ee 


The King of Siam has a bodyguard of female 
warriors, says the Wewry Telegraph, which 18 
composed of four hundred girls chosen from 
amongst the strongest and most handsome of all 
the ladies in the land. 


_—e |} 
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Mrs. Markham wiped her eyes with the corner| She handed the little girl to Priscilla, then 

The Dears that the Locust of the sheet. = turned away and drew the bedclothes over her 
tbatb Eaten. “You see, Mrs. Momerie, two is more than | head. 

By Annie E. Houpsworrs, = pair o’ harms can carry, and there's only| Priscilla un one pe aa a the ee 

& , . usie to see to them when I’m a-workin’. I | face; then, without a glance at the boy on Mrs. 

Aether ot * Jenene ee, pia: never was one to talk agen Providence, and I'd | Gibson's lap, she ran from the flat, and did not 

CHAPTER XVIII. ha’ said nothing to another baby—but twins! It | stop until she was safely in her own room. The 

A GIFT. don’t seem right to arst a woman to put up with | box with Dollie’s clothes was open. Laughing 

For the rest of that day Priscilla was restless and | twins,” and sobbing, her hands trembling with excite- 

miserable ; her nerves strained. She listened] —Priscilla’s eyes were eager with a dry bril-| ment, she undressed the baby, and put on it the 

to every sound, longing to hear the cry that | lianoy. garments she had made for her baby; and when 

would remind her of Dollie, fearing lest the voice| «Mrs, Markham,” she cried shrilly, “give me | her work was finished she clasped the child to 

would pierce her heart. Evening found her still | one of them—a little baby for my very own. 1|her bosom, smiling through her tears, and ran to 

on the rack. She moved from room to room, | will love it like Dollie, and you shall never have | the sitting-room to her husband. 

telling herself she could not go down to Mrs. | any more trouble. Oh, you will say yes! You| “Oh, Dunstane! Look at my little baby— 

Markham, and yet unable to settle to anything. | don’t want the two; and I—oh, I can’t tell you | my own little baby! Dollie come back again !” 
She unlocked the box in which she kept Dollie’s ‘ 


how I long, and long, and long to have a little} Dunstane looked up wearily. 
clothes, and looked through them yearningly. It | baby of my own.” “What a child you are, Priscilla! © Whore 
was like opening the grave; and brought back] «+ ah, poor dear!” sighed Mrs. Gibson. brat have you got there?” 
the heaviness of heart she had suffered. She 


Mrs. Markham was silent, her eyes were fixed 
greedily on the baby in Priscilla’s arms. 

‘‘ That's the little by,” she said ; “I don’t know 
as ’ow I could spare the little by. Bies looks 
after theirsels when they grows up.” 

Priscilla gave the child to Mrs. Gibson and 
stepped quickly to the bed, and leaned over Mrs. 
Markham to take the other twin. 

“Tdon’t want the boy, I would rather have 
the girl,” she cried eagerly. “Oh, you will make 
me so happy if you will give her to me, Mrs. 
Markham.” 

But Mrs. Markham pushed Priscilla away 
witii one arm while she held the baby with tho 
other. 

‘“‘T don’t see ’as I can part with the gel,” she 
said, ‘* Gels is allus useful about a ’ouse.” 

The light on Priscilla’s face died down. 

“Ido so want a little baby of my own,” she 
said, her lips trembling. “And I would love 
yours if you would. .. .” 

“And I’mfsure it’s just flyin’ in the face o’ 
Providence if you don’t give up the gel,” said 
Mrs. Gibson’s rasping voice. ‘You can’t rear 
them both, and Mrs. Momerie will be a mother 
if any one will.” : 

“It hain’t that,” said Mrs. Markham faintly, 
‘‘but I don’t know as I can spare the gel.” 

Priscilla clasped her hands together. 


Priscilla’s arms closed round the child. 

“It’s mine—my very own little Dollie. Mrs. 
Markham has given her to me.” 

Dunstane raised himself on his elbow, and 
looked at his wife. 

“You are carrying your childishness too far, 
Priscilla. Take the child down again. My head 
aches. I can’t be bothered by babies.” 

Priscilla looked blankly at him. 

‘“‘Dunstane, don’t you understand? She is 
mioe. I am going to have her instead of Dollie, 
Would you like to hold her a minute?” 

Dunstane waved his hand and turned away, 
speaking softly and reluctantly. 

“1 don’t expect you to have any feelings, 
Priscilla—you never loved Dollie; but 1 must 
ask you not to torture me. If you are heartless 
enough to wish to give another child Dollie’s 
place in our home, I at least will not consent to 
it.” : 

“But, Dunstane——” She stared at him, 
not believing her ears, 

He waved his hand again. 

“Take that child away. The sight of her 
breaks my heart !” 

“1 will keep her in the other rooms. You 
shall never see her,” Priscilla gasped. 

“ That is enough, Priscilla. I will not have a 
beggar’s brat in the place of my child.” 


longed with a terrible longing to have her baby 
again. 

She moved from the box, and stood hesi- 
tating in the room. Then, not giving herself 
time to think, she ran downstairs and stood out- 
side the door of Mrs. Markham’s flat, listening. 
Everything was quiet ; no sound helped her own 
desire to turn the handle and goin. The im- 
pulse died away. She stood, a hunted look in 
her eyes, listening. She leaned forward, and 
laid her face against the door with a caressing 
softness; then she sprang away and darted up 
the steps. Half way up she paused, and, after 
a moment's hesitation, turned back and went 
down again slowly and lingeringly, her face very 
haggard and pitiful. She stood close against 
the door and stroked it softly as if it had been 
a living face, and while she stood there a tiny 
wail assailed her ears. At the first weak note 
the blood rushed to Priscilla’s face. She turned 
the handle and went in. 

Mrs, Gibson sat by the fire, rocking a child 
on her knee. Priscilla darted down upon her 
and lifted the little bundle and held it to her 
face, and laughed and cried at once. 

“ And I’m sure, Mrs. Momerie, I’ve been hex- 
pecting of you hever since I knowed it were 
twins; and I said to Mrs. Markham I said 


hinfants was that contrairy, goin’ where they| “Then let me have the boy.” “Do you mean I am to give her back?” 
wasn’t wanted and not goin’ where a woman She stepped towards Mrs. Gibson, but Mrz. | Priscilla asked hotly. 
would give ‘er heyes to ’avethem. And I’m sure | Markham stopped her sharply. ‘‘T have already clearly stated what I mean.” 


@ pore woman with five of a family could ha’ 
done without one, let alone the pair. But 
there! it’s always the way. As Mr. Groves 
read in church last week, ‘ Visiting the sins of 
the fathers upon the mothers,’ which I’ve said 
many a time it’s a sin and a shame.” 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell why Providence should 
punish me like this,” said Mrs, Markham feebly 
from the bed. ‘It’s bad enough to tell Mark- 
ham there’s one a-comin’, but twins is enough to 
drive any man to the public.” 

Priscilla’s eyes sprang from one to the other. 
Her arms were tight round the baby, her heart 
was beating so fast she could not speak. ll 
the feeling and love suppressed since Dollie’s 
death had broken loose again, overwhelming her. 
The child in her arms, life surged again in a 
happy tumult through her veins. 

“And clothes not enough for one, let alone 
two,” Mrs, Markham went on, sighing, “and five 
mouths already, and Markham worse than a 
dozen, owing to the drink.” 

“There hain’t no justice in it,” said Mrs. ; 
Gibson viciously, “and I could wish it was the} Her sobs prevented the end of the sentence. 
man wot ‘ad the children to bear. A woman’as “Now ’ush, my dear,” said Mrs. Gibson. 
enough to put up with in a ’usband, let alone | “ Cryin’ never yet mended a broken pot, as l've 
the children. Men is brutes so long as it don’t | said to Jimmy many a time.” 
cost ’em anything. And I’m sure I don’t know “T can’t a-bear to see you takin’ on,” said 


“T don’t know as I can spare the by.” 

“You're a ungrateful woman,” said Mrs, 
Gibson angrily, and you’ve got no more’n you 
deserve. And next year I shouldn’t wonder if 
it hain’t tripplers. When a woman begins with 
twins ten tofone she goes on to tripplers; and 
the Queen’s bounty don’t make up for three on 
your hands at onest ; no, it don’t, as you will find, 
and wish you ’adn’t ha’ flown in the face o’ 
Providence takin’ one off your ‘ands this year.” 

Mrs. Gibson stopped breathless, and Mrs. 
Markham hesitated. 

‘TI I could be sure o’ that.” 

“Them is things we can’t be sure on,” said 
Mrs. Gibson ; “and if we could be sure o’ hall 
that follers wot we does there’s a-many of us 
would live decent.” 

“Mrs, Markham,” Priscilla struck in, “if you 
would give me one you should see it every day 
and ‘nurse it, and have it when you liked, only 
you would let it live with me, and let it be my 
little baby, and let me have it to love and 
to——” 


She went out of the room carrying the child, 
rebellion hot in her heart. But she would not 
yield. The baby was hers and Dunstane should 
not take it away. 

She sat down holding the little thing close, 
her love for the child overcoming her anger at 
Dunstane. She felt human again; the touch of 
the tiny hands, the sight of the little face had 
melted her frozen heart. 

“T can’t give her up, I can’t! I can’t!” she 
sobbed. The door opened and she looked up to 
see Mrs. Gibson peeping in. The woman stepped 
gingerly and spoke in a loud whisper. 

“TI didn’t want as Mr. Momerie should ’ear 
me; and I’ve come for the baby. Its mother’s 
takin’ on as never was. She won't give it hup 
to nobody, and eh, dear me, what a fluster she’s 
in, to be sure, and the milk turning. So you'll 
jest ‘ave to let me take it down ayain, Mrs, 
Momerie,” 

Priscilla lifted her white face. 

“T can’t! I can’t! I want her! See, I’ve put 
Dollie’s clothes on her, 1 want my little baby 
again.” 

“IT doubt you'll ’ave to want ‘er, Mrs. Momerie, 
’Er pore mother will kill erself and the child too, 
frettin’ if I don’t take ’er back. So just let ‘er 
come quiet and you can step in and nurse ‘em 


how you're to tell Markham it’s twins.” Mrs. Markham, crying herself. “And you can | and play with ’em when you wants to.” 
Priscilla’s eyes grew round as she listened. | ’ave one o’ the twins. You can’ave wot one you Priscilla allowed Mrs. Gibson to lift the baby ; 

The tears in them dried unbidden. want, Mrs. Momerie, and I'll shet_ my eyes while | but when the door had closed upon her she threw 
“Mrs. Markham,” she cried in a thin, high | you has your chice; and please take it with you | herself on the bed and cried heart-brokenly. 

voice, “are you sorry they are twins ?” before I see you going.” A few hours after, a pale and miserable 
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Priscilla crept down to Mrs. Markham’s flat with 
a bundle of babies’ clothes for the twins. But 
she would not go in to see them. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LONDON, WEST. 

At Piccadilly Circus Miss Cardrew and Gertrude 
alighted from the ’bus. The expectation on their 
faces showed also in their walk, and in the eyes 
that pounced on every detail of the street, in 
their dresses too. 

Gertrude was fresh and dainty as the May 
morning. Miss Cardrew’s eager old face, with 
the colours washed out, her faded figure, her 
white front and shiny black silk, made a foil to 
the pretty girl. 

More than one man turned to stare at them 
as they hesitated before fording the traffic. 

The flower girls sat on the fountain steps, 
their baskets heaped with the spring—yellow 
daffodils, purple-lidded violets, primroses that 
smiled, blood-red anemone, and flaming crocus. 
Malden had taught Gertrude to notice the value 
of colour. 

“Isn't it pretty?” she smiled at Miss 
Cardrew. To-day everything made her smile. 

It was the first Monday in May, and they 
were going with the crowd to the Academy. 
This sacrifice they were making in honour of 
Malden’s success. 

“© A Nineteenth Century Madonna” had been 
hung on the line. He had captured his bird 
sooner than he had hoped for. The fluttering 
thing was in his hand, but the plumage was red 
with death. 

Miss Cardrew saw only the triumph, and 
came with eager joy to share it. If Gertrude’s 
hand, touching his, had been stained too, the 
stain was hidden by her glove. It fitted per- 
fectly — was eloquent of the pretty hand it 
covered. 

He had taken Priscilla to the private view. 
Gertrude and Miss Cardrew made one of the 
more ordinary crowd —the well-dressed, well-fed 
crowd that the spring tides washed up on the 
flood of Londun life, pressing back the wintry 
waters that moaned eastward. 

There was a block before Mulden’s picture. 
The two women waited to edge themselves in. 

Miss Cardrew’s eyes were blinking, dazzled by 
a World in big sleeves and a “picture” hat. 
Under the powder and spotted veil it was diffi- 
cult to discover the Flesh. The third person of 
this Trinity was, for the time being, skied. Near 
the barrier Malden was standing ; but there was 
neither pride nor triumph on his face. He was 
thinking of his dead bird. 

A cleft in the throng made it possible for 
Gertrude and Miss Cardrew to get within sight 
of the picture. 

Yes, it was Priscilla, big-eyed and wan as they 
had known her lately—Priscilla and her little 
baby. 

“She looked just like that when she sat hold- 
ing her dear little dead child. Yet the picture 
was painted before Dollie was taken from her,” 
Miss Cardrew whispered. 

Gertrude nodded. They stood in silence, 
listening to the remarks of the people about 
them. Some of them fell like lashes on raw 
flesh. 

“Oh, yes, clever enough ; a lot of this new art 
is. But I don’t believe in it. The whole thing 
is unwholesome, morbid. Can’t get away from 
it nowadays—-fiction, life, fashion. The age is 
suffering from green-sickness.” 

« All the same there is strength in its realism, 
pathos too—look at the woman's eyes.” 

“ T,eave realism to life. Art should gladden.” 

“When art teaches she may have to use the 
birch.” 

“She should use it on herself, and let the 
parson preach.” 

“The age is too delicate to go to church. 
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But that is a fine picture—best thing I’ve seen 
yet.” 
e e e e e 

“What a fright! Her frock is twelve miles 
behind the fashion—and that awful little 
baby !” 

“TJ hate those hungry-looking women, don't 
you? She looks as if she wanted plenty of 
beef-tea and port wine. Women like that have 
no business to bring babies into the world.” 

e e e e eg 


“How terrible! They shouldn’t paint such 
pictures, so unnatural too ! Who ever saw flesh 
like that? But that high light is good.” 

* ° e * e 


“ A nineteenth century Madonna, indeed !” 
“Lo, here,” said He, 
‘‘ The images ye have made of Me.” 
* e * e e 

“It is quite impressionist, I thin ag 

“Oh quite. It’s excellent, if one could get 
far enough away from it to see it properly. 
But you can’t appreciate that sort of thing if 
you are too near it.” ; ] 

“Really, that is too ridiculous!—a woman 
starving, and # dead child on her lap. Things 
like that don’t happen in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Our poor-rate system——”’ 

* * e * * 

Miss Cardrew’s lips were twitching. She 
could be silent no longer. She turned facing 
the critics, and her eyes were ablaze and 
indignant. 

“T assure you,” she said in her high little 
voice, “things like that do happen nowadays. 
That is our dear Priscilla, and that is her 
beloved little Dollie who died because she lived 
in Buildings where she could not get air or sun. 
Babies who live in Buildings die there, you 
know, and their dear mothers’ hearts break 
while you laugh.” 

“Oh, hush!” 
gown. 

‘The woman is mad!” 

A lady levelled her lorgnette at her. 

‘Qh no, indeed, I assure you I’m not mad; ” 
Miss Cardrew addressed the lorgnette. “I 
greatly fear it is you who are mad—mad, and 
blind, and lifeless, and heartless—people of the 
gay world who live with their heads buried in 
gold, and see nothing of the want and hunger 
and despair that is killing hundreds of poor 
women and dear little babies round you. Your 
children die and you comfort yourselves, and 
your bleeding hearts, thinking everything was 
done to save them. It was God’s will. It is not 
God’s will that one of the least of these little 
ones should perish. They die because nothing 
is done for them. When death comes to you it 
is covered up by flowers; poor women see only 
the hard boards of the coffin.” 

The very unexpectedness of the address 
startled them into attention. Some of them 
listened smiling; some pressed forward to look 
at her—the grotesque little person from the 
East End; some fell back and went their way. 
“ Crazy—no doubt of it!” 

Miss Cardrew faced them bravely till she 
stopped breathless ; then she tottered away into 
the deserted water-colour room, and sat down on 
one of the seats. When Gertrude came up she 
was shaking with excitement, her white front 
bobbing about under her bonnet. 

She looked up with a deprecating air. 

“My dear, you must forgive me ; it was un- 
conventional, I know; indeed, highly improper. 
But Iam glad I said it. I could not stand in 
silence to hear them making such strictures on 
our dear Priscilla.” 

“IT am glad you said it!” said Gertrude 
passionately. “Oh, I am glad 1 am a poor 
person, Iam glad I know what it is to strive, 
and work, and fail. It is better to live in Build- 


Gertrude plucked at her 
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ings, in touch with death that makes you feel 
the life round you, than to be like these women. 
They look at life through an opera glass.” 

‘IT don’t like the Buildings, my dear. And it 
is good to have a little money.” 

“I don’t want money—to be rich! Rich 
people don’t know the whole gamut of life. 
They touch a few notes, but the heights and 
the depths—they can’t even imagine them. It 
is better to be poor as I am.” 

“‘ My dear, no one would call you poor. 
“No, that is because of this frock. 
never wear it again. 

heartless.” 

“But, my dear, you mistake. They were not 
all heartless. I saw some in tears ; and that man 
who quoted Lowell, he looked a religious man.” 

“Yes, I saw; he looked religious, but you 
can’t tell. I think religion is the vault in which 
people lay their dead consciences.” 

They sat there watching the ebb and flow of 
the tide. In this room there was nothing un- 
conventional, nothing to strike the moan of 
reality through the gay ripple of the current. 

“ The picture is evidently a success, considered. 
artistically,” said Miss Cardrew. ‘Our dear 
young friend must be very pleased, and indeed 
we all share in his joy.” 

“ Pleased!” Gertrude cried, bitterly. 

She had seen Malden’s face in the crowd, and 
the hopelessness of her love helped her to under- 
stand the bitterness of his success. 

(To be continued.) 


[ shall 
Fashion is the livery of the 


‘*LET YOUR WOMEN KEEP 
SILENCE IN THE 
CHURCHES.” 


I SHALL never forget that summer evening, a few 
years ago, at the town of—but I mustn't tell 
you any names, as the people are still living. 
We walked out—the doctor and J—in the moon- 
light, and passing a church, heard a gosyel 
hymn, and we went in. We found a prayer- 
meeting just opening. There were about ten 
men and twenty women. After the usual open- 
ing exercises, the minister, a young man of 
about thirty, spoke for ten or fifteen minutes 
and then said the meeting belonged to the 
others, was in their hands, and all were invited 
to take part—except the women. 1 chanced 
to be looking toward my husband, just as the 
minister said that. He looked as gentle as ever 
—and you know how awfully gentle his big face 
can look—until he heard the words “except the 
women.” Then his face suddenly hardened, he 
opened his eyes a trifle wider and stared at the 
minister, and I believe, held his breath, then 
his lips became set, and these wrinkles crept 
into his forehead. I knew he was angry; and 
if I had not known him as well as I did I should 
almost have expected to see him jump up and 
denounce the minister, and the tradition that 
seemed to govern him. But he sat quiet, and as 
the meeting went on I stole frequent glances at 
his face and noticed that the cloud grew 
blacker. At length there came a pause, when 
he rose abruptly and walked straight to the 
front, an unusual thing for him. When he 
turned, even I was surprised at the placid 
gentleness of his face. You know he never has 
any preface, and he began speaking at once, in 
his quiet way. But I knew there was a thunder 
storm beyond that blue sky, and so took out 
my shorthand outfit, which he insists on having 
me carry wherever I go, and I “took” him ver- 
batim; he said: “About twenty years ago I 
was attending an educational institution in this 
state, where the young ladies and gentlemen 
gathered on Sunday, before church time, in 4 
Bible-class, and in the evening at @ prayer 

meeting. Tho professors who led these meet- 
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ings were earnest and dignified men. The 
interest grew until we appoiuted a week-day 
meeting, at the hour set apart for recreation. 
Then we had daily meetings, and for several 
weeks the deepest interest was manifested, and 
many of those students gave their hearts to the 
Saviour. I date my own Christian experience 
from those blessed days. The words of sume 
of those young women often brought tears to 
our eyes and kindly trust to our hearts. During 
my college life I attended a Bible-class of 
some two or three hundred men and women. 
Discussion was free and all took part. Since 
then I have seen both men and women doing 
God's work in Sunday-schools and other juvenile 
organizations; in a temperance association of 
five huodred, and in Y.M.C. Associations. Thus 
I have seen inen and women walking side by 
side and hand in hand, co-labourers in the 
Master’s work. And yet, to-night, 1 hear the 
women pointedly excluded from the invitation 
to tuke part in the exercises,” 

There was a little rustle among the people, 
and the minister didn’t seem to know whether 
to look offended or surprised. I knew the doctor 
would not stop then, for when he said that, 
there was a slight indication of the storm which 
I knew he was almost bursting with. 

“ What reason can there be for such a course ? 
Has it been your experience that the words of 
women have done you harm? Not so with me, 
The best assistance I received at school was from 
the women, In tho large Bible-class their 
questions and remarks were as skilful as those 
of men. In Sabbath-schools they are nearly 
always in the majority as teachers. In Y.W.C.A. 
work, where a pride like that of most men would 
keep them out, on account of the name, their 
prayers, their addresses and their sonys ure 
among the most effective agencies. There are 
women preachers whose work God honours as 
much as He does that of men. 

“‘ Women have a courage which some men 
can not even appreciate, much less equal. It 
was our mothers and sisters whose sublime 
courage wrought that wonderful temperance 
crusade of 1873. And it was the same women 
who followed it up and organised the W.C.T.U., 
whose work is becoming all-powerful and world- 
wide. This Union is organised with wonderful 
completeness, national, state, county and local, 
with numerous departments, all officered by 
women who do their work in a manner that 
would put us men to the blush. Their public 
meetings are models which men would do well 
to follow. 

“Why, then, does anyone object to having 
women speak or pray? Why invite them toa 
meeting of soul with soul, and then forbid them 
to say anything? To my mind it is no better 
than inviting them to dinner and then giving 
nothing to eat. Why, I ask, does this feeling 
of opposition exist ? Where did it originate 
and why is it kept up? I think it started with 
a distorted conception of Paul’s direction, ‘ Let 
your women keep silence in the churches,’ And 
{ thiok your time will be spent to good advan- 
tage if you will give a little of it to the examina- 
tion of the matter from an intelligent and 
common sense standpoint. Mr. Preacher, I am 
not speaking against you personally, but against 
the schools that made you.” 

By this time the minister had passed through 
various degrees of surprise, indignation, and 
indifference, and had at last settled down an 
absorbed and interested listener. As for the 
people, they were as still as mice, and those 
whose faces I could see were full of a sort of 
gladsome eagerness. 

_ “Yes, Paul said it; but to whom did he say 
it and under what circumstances? The Corin- 
thian Christians were having a quarrel over the 
question of buying from heathen dealers the 
meat which had been used, but not injured, in 


“Tt sounds one-sided,” murmured the Pro- 
bationer. 

“The power certainly is not in its liberal- 
mindedness,” said the Layman. 

“TIT rejoice to say there are among us men 
powerful enough to adhere to right,” said the 
Minister, swelling. The Probationer fancied he 
heard the creak of waistcoat buttons; but know- 
ing the Minister was on the Stationing Com- 
mittee, he withdrew the thought. 

“ L suppose there are very few women members 
in Methodism ?” said the Layman. 

“Three-fourths of our members are women,” 
the Minister explained; “we do not exclude 
them from the privileges of the church.” 

‘“‘One-fourth of your members are men! Yet 
you call yours a representative Conference |” ex- 
claimed the Layman. 

“It reprosents the people called Methodist,” 
replied the Minister. 

“Then the people called Methodist must 
know more of method than logic, and more of 
dogma than of reason,” said the Layman. 

‘That is not the case,” said the Minister, 
mildly. ‘ The fact is—er—that the Conference 
sees the necessity of keeping . . . .” 

“Its intelligence outside itself,” interrupted 
the Layman. 

“OE restraining woman as—er—a feature of 
—of the body corporate,” concluded the Minister, 
with dignity. 

“Then the Conference only succeeds in making 
a spectacle of itself,” said the Layman, im- 
patiently. 

“ Woulda’t yon say a pince-nez of itself?” 
asked the Probationer, softly. 

* * * 


idol worship. The feeling ran so high that 
church services were disturbed, and the women 
added their voices to the general din. Women 
were treated then much as women in India have 
been up to the present time. They were always 
closely veiled in public; never spoke to a man 
on the street ; followed their husbands like dogs, 
and, I have been told, never even spoke to them 
uotil six months after marriage. For them to 
take part ina public wrangle, therefure, was a 
gross violation of their whole education, 

“ Now, if these are facts, it is easy to see that 
Paul’s injunction hid no reference to ordinary 
religions meetings. J suppuss they are facts; 
but even if they are not, just look a step or two 
further. If we interpret this order literally and 
apply it to the churches of to-day, must we not, 
perforce, take other things just as literally ? 
We certainly must, and to begin with, look at 
the very next verse, 1 Cor. xiv. 35. I. says, ‘ If 
the women will learn anything, let them ask 
their husbands at home.’ Isn't this forbiding 
them to go to church at all? It must ba, for 
if they went to church they could learn as much 
as their husbands—and more too for that matter 
—and wouldn't need to ask them at home. So, 
now, if Paul told the women to keep silence in 
the churches, in the same breath he told them 
not to go there at all, and Paul was too good a 
lawyer to commit such a blunder, 80, friends, 
this letter to the Corinthinns was written 
specifically to them, and this order hid reference 
tu a specific difficulty, and was not intended for 
all ages and all churches.” 

(To be continued.) 


* 


‘“ As a matter of fact women do not want to 
go to Conference,” said the Minister, after a 
time. “How supremely out of place she would 
be among us—a poppy in a field of wheat!” 

“ Yet God and Nature planted the poppy in 
the wheat-field,” said the Probationer. 

“The poppy, sir,” said the Minister, “has 
always been a drug in the market. It would be 
so in the Conference.” 

The little joke was delivered with a mighty 
heave of the shoulder. 

“It was man who made it a drug,” retorted 
the Layman. 

“The poppy in the Conference would make 
the Assembly more attractive,” said the Pro- 
bationer. 

“It could not make it more sleepy,” said the 
Layman, ... 

“But if we consider woman’s place in 
creation.” . . . the Minister began, resuming 
his natural manner. 

“Didn't she make her first appearance there 
because manu was caught napping?” said the 
Layman. 

“ A—er—excuso me—did I understand you 
to say you were a member of the church ? ” asked 
the Minister. 

“T believe my name is on the list of contribu- 
tors,” answered the Layman. 

% # * % 

“From Dr. Jenkins’ remark it would seem 
that the Minister’s object to the Christ-like 
spirit which may be introduced into Conference 
by the women,” said the Layman; “ Dr. Jenkins 
also thinks their admission ‘ would change their 
Methodism and deteriorate it.’” 

“Tt probably would if the women shared in 
the ecclesiastical strife of the Conference,” said 
the Probationer, who was growing rash. 

“There is no doubt the presence of women 
would be a disadvantage,” said the Minister, 
stiffly. ‘They would probably draw the 
younger and less earnest ministers from the 
Conference to ‘ stroll idly about the town.’” 

“ But wouldn’t that expedite business ? ” asked 
the Layman. 

“1 should think it would make the serious 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


By Avgrora. 
A “REPRESENTATIVE” CONFERENCE.”* 


“ Bestpgs, what would John Wesley say to the 
admission of women to Conference? ” asked the 
Superintendent Minister. 

“He would say what Hugh Price Hughes 
says,” said the London Layman. 

‘‘ God forbid!” shuddered the Minister. ‘The 
Methodist Times are not John Wesley’s times. 
We are moving too fast westward. Our Brother 
Hughes has been led astray by his Mission. He 
is blinded by the grey veil and the sisterhood. 
He does not reflect that between being « leader 
of women and being led by women there isa 
vast, an infinite difference.” 

The Probationer laughed youthfully. ‘Some 
of us would like to have the chance of finding 
out the difference,” he said. 

“ But not in the Conferance, my young friend, 
not in the Conference,” said the Minister. 
“Imagine a woman in that assembly !” 

“Don’t you think there would be men enough 
to protect each other ?” asked the Layman. 

“ That is not the point,” answered the Minister. 
“As was wisely said at Plymouth the other day, 
‘Every woman in the Conference will displace a 
man.’” 

“ Why not, if she has a better right than he 
to the seat ?” asked the Layman. 

“ Why not, if she is there by the grace of 
God, and by the election of man?” asked the 
Probationer. 

“ Wait till you are married, my young brother, 
wait till you are married.” 

The Minister waved his hand expressively. 


“Then does the power of Conference lie in its 
sex ?”’ the Layman inquired. 

“In what else’” returned the Minister, ex- 
pansively. 


* The Wesleyan Conference just held at Plymouth 
has voted against the election to the Conference of 
women representatives. “ When, in the judgment 
of any District Synod, such an election would serve 
the best interests of the work of God.” 
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ones hurry on their work in order to follow 
them,” said the Probationer. 

The Minister shook his head sadly. 

“The modern idea of woman,” he said, “is 
unscriptural. The Bible teaches us that woman 
is the inferior of man, the weaker vessel, born 
to be raled, to keep silence in the Church, to be 
subject to her husband ; in short, to—” 

‘At this moment the study door opened, and 
the Minister's wife came in. 

“ Are you still trying to keep women out of 
the Conference, Robert ? ” she asked pleasantly. 
“ Well, you must prove your argument another 
time. You have forgotten that I promised you 
should visit Mrs. Amos and the other class- 
leaders to-day ; and you must go to the sewing- 
meeting-tea afterwards. The ladies have 
arranged to hold a bazaar, and they want to tell 
you about it. I am afraid you will be late if 
you don’t start at once, You had better leave 
me to show our friends why women don’t want 
to have a voice in Conference.” 

The Minister rose in silence, and obeyed. The 
Layman and the Probationer, watching the 
dejected droop of the broadcloth, were also 
silent. ' 


METHODIST FRIENDS IN 
COUNCIL. 


A Symposium oF OPINION REGARDING THE 
Action OF THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
What do you think of the movement among the 
Methodists to make women members of their 
Supreme Courts—viz., the General Conference 
in the United States and the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence here ? 

It seems to me that it has proceeded along 
the line of least resistance. John Wesley 
believed in women preachers and appointed them 
to the work. He was about 150 years ahead of 
his time, but the tradition has always lingered in 
our denomination, and women have been from 
the first more prominent in its counsels and work 
than the women of any other branch of the 
Church universal except the Society of Friends. 

In America the agitation has now been going 
on for seven yearr. A plebiscite of the Church 
bas been taken, which showed a majority of lay 
men and women for the admission of women and 
a good majority of the ministers, but it requires 
two-thirds of them. A favourable resolution 
was adopted at the last General Conference 
(1892), and it is believed that the matter will 
be finally determined in our favour at the next 
Conference, which meets in Cleveland, Ohio, May 
1896. 

The Methodist Church in America numbers 
nearly 3,000,000, and if it should be the first to 
give women complete liberty in all its govern- 
mental departments, the decision would be the 
most important so far as enlarging the “ liberty 
of the subject ” is concerned since the proclama- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln concerning the slaves 
of the South. 

Will such a decision place women on an 
equal with men ? 

Practically that will be its effect, for they are 
now debarred from nothing in the Church except 
clerical orders and membership in the General 
Conference, and when the latter disability is 
removed the former will rapidly follow. 

Have women ever been ordained in America? 

It is estimated that we have from 
700 to 1,000 women preachers in the United 
States who have been regularly empowered as 
much as men have been empowered, in the 
denominations to which these women respec- 
tively belong. The Congregationalists ordain 
women, 80 do the Baptists, Universalists, Uni- 
tarians, and, so far as I know, every branch of 
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the Methodist Church except the largest—viz., 
the Episcopal Methodist, and in this Church 
women were licensed until about twenty years 
ago, and it has never been specifically stated that 
they should not be, so far as I know. The sub- 
ject was decided in an indirect way by passing a 
law that stated just what offices women might 
fill, and the line was drawn at the ministerial 
office, although it was not declared that they 
should not be ministers, but this was the infer- 
ence that was intended. 


Are there other indications in the great 
Wesleyan Church of America of a growing 
liberality ? 

Yes, several ; for instance, fifteen years ago, 
I was present in the General Conference, when 
some good preacher brought forward a proposi- 
tion to rescind a resolution that had been 
adopted four years earlier, by which the word 
“ obey ” was declared ineligible to remain longer 
in the marriage service, but the belated Brother 
was smiled at audibly, and his resolution voted 
down with practical unanimity, amid much clap- 
ping of hands, and a general smile among the 
delegates, and a still more general one among 
the women in the galleries. Women address 
our great conferences on the subjects of tem- 
perance, missions, education and the like. I 
remember being chosen to give the address of 
welcome to one of the large conferences of 
ministers and laymen that centres in Chicago. 
Indeod our “Methodist Brethren” are among 
the broadest and largest hearted men that live. 
No other church has so many clerical women 
suffragists and temperance workers. It is only 
the conservatism of our good bishops, the 
majority of whom, being well advanced in years, 
cannot quite see that the time has come for a 
great advance of the militant army of God upon 
the evils that lurk in all our cities and towns 
under the name of “ civilisation,” and that in 
order to bring an army to the field that shall be 
strong enough “ to put to flight the army of the 
aliens,” Barak must call Deborah to his aid. 
Co-education is universal in the Methodist 
church in my country, and has trained up a 
generation of young men and women to whom 
it comes as second nature to keep throughout 
their lives the intelligent comradeship that they 
acquired in school; when the affairs of the 
church are placed in their hands a few years 
hence, a perfect equality will reign throughout 
our borders, 

What do you think about the action of the 
Wesleyan Conference in England ? 

I must confess my disappointment, When the 
Ecumenical Methodist Council met in Washing- 
ton in 1891, and by invitation was addressed by 
Lady Henry Somerset—delegates being present 
from all parts of the world—the British repre- 
sentatives were more progressive concerning the 
woman question than the American, and we 
fully believed that England would reach the goal 
of justice for women before we could hope to 
attain it; but it now appears that the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes and other valiant leaders like him- 
self, who came to that council, were the “ sur- 
vivals of the fittest, but not of the most.” When 
Miss Dawson, that typical Methodist woman, 
whose zeal, devotion and womanliness are her 
most pronounced characteristics, was sent to the 
conference last year, and admitted as member, 
American Methodist women said, “ Our Brethren 
who shut out five women delegates duly ac- 
credited from the general conierence of 1888, 
might have to learn a lesson of their English 
peers;” and when the adjudication of the 
question was left to a committee to formulate, 
and present to the conference that has met so 
recently for its final action, we fully believed that 
a decision favourable to women would be 
reached. But alas, 18 men ont of 400 had it in 


their power as a majority to continue the opera- | 
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tion of the old system. I do not by any meais 
impugn the good faith of the men who voted in 
an absolutely contrary manner to that in which 
they would have desired to vote had they been 
women, but of one thing I am confident—their 
children’s children will not “‘ point with pride” 
to this action, but will be glad to have it “hushed 
up” among their friends. As Mr. Hughes has 
said, the whole controversy is now renewed, and 
this will be the living issue of English Meth- 
odism until it is settled, and settled right. 
Doubtless in the counsels of our Heavenly 
Father it was better to let the whole subject bo 
minutely canvassed, in order that the rank 
and file of Methodism might be thoroughly 
educated, and its leaders enlarged in their minds 
and hearts, until they should recognise in the 
fulness of its meaning the blessed truth that 
“the world was made for two.” 


MISS CATHERINA DAWSON. 


Tue First Woman Ecectsp To THE WESLEYAN 
CONFERENCE. 


I am not much concerned that the Plymouth 
Conference has shelved the question of women 
representatives. The question is not settled. 
Women will take their places when the right 
time comes, even in that august assembly. 
They will be wise if, in the timo of waiting, they 
train themselves for the work they will be called 
upon to do. 

But I am concerned about the uncalled-for 
remark of Mr. Parkes that the first woman rep- 
resentative was sent up “asa joke.” I most 
emphatically deny this statement; it is an insult 
both to the third London Synod and to the lady 
it honored by sending as one of its representa- 
tives. Mr. Lamb, who nominated, is not the man 
to joke over such a matter, and the lady, who is 
not a frisky girl, but a woman well on in life, with 
grey hairs here and there, certainly did not con- 
sent in any spirit of levity. She went, with some 
fear and trembling, only after mature considera- 
tion and asking Counsel of the All Wise One. 
The answer was “Go,” and she went. 


MRS. MARY RALPH. 

There is nothing in scripture or in common 
sense which forbids the attendance of women as 
representatives at any Church Council. Least 
of all is there anything to forbid their attendance 
at a Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, because already women have both in 
theory and in practice an equal right with men 
to sit upon each of the three local Councils of 
the church—the leaders’ meeting, which is the 
disciplinary and administrative court of the 
individual society, the quarterly meeting, which 
is the court of the circuit or group of societies, 
and the District Synod, which administers the 
affairs of a larger or smaller aggregation of 
circuits with all their varied interests. What- 
ever changes have been wrought by unhappy 
splits and divisions, this right of women 
has remained untouched, except, perhaps, by 
extension. It may be true that women have 
not availed themselves of these rights of repre- 
sentation as they ought to have done. But that 
remissness had the amiable motive of not wishing 
to “put themselves forward” at a time when 
“ shrinking modesty ” was the be-all and end- 
all of a womanly character. By every possible 
claim, except indeed that they are not men, 
women have a right to be admitted as repre- 
sentatives to Conference. They faithfully serve 
their church, spending zeal, time, and money in 
her service. ‘They have intelligence to under- 
stand and discuss the questions which affect the 
church’s well-doing. They are intensely inter- 
ested in and directly affected by these questions. 
Lastly, when they appear as representatives 1t 
can only be after repeated local elections from 4 
steadily widened area. These elections, unless 
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the Methodists of a whole district are to be 
branded with imbecility, are a searching test of 
fitness such as scarcely any other representative 
has to undergo. 

Of the discussion upon this question in the 
recent Conference it is difficult to write with 
self-control, as it would be impossible to reply 
with self-respect to some of the arguments used 
against us. Of these, two are perhaps less 
pitifully unworthy than others:—That ‘They 
have no place in any episcopal circle,” and “ We 
have gone quite as far as the Society of Friends.” 
To the first we reply that as Methodists we 
appeal not to medizevalism and episcopal sanc- 
tion. We go for our precedents straight back 
to the primitive Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment, where alone we find the unwarped em- 
bodiment of Christ’s ideal. There, in the first 
Christian Council, we find men and women 
gathered in absolute equality in the “upper 
room,” enjoying in absolute equality the pente- 
costal blessing, and invested equally with men with 
those tongues of fire which were the great proto- 
types of the episcopal mitre. Secondly, it is not 
true that Methodists have gone as far as the 
Society of Friends in their recognition of women. 
Amongst Friends a woman can, without any let 
or hindrance, other than proper tests which 
apply equally to men, become a “ recorded 
minister ” of the Word of God. That, to our 
lay mind, is a far higher function than acting as 
representative to a legislative and administrative 
court, even of achurch. But, as a matter of 
fact, when the women Friends asked, as they 
did last May, for equal legislative functions with 
the men, they were met, not by ribald jesting 
such as made us ashamed that members of other 
churches should read the daily papers in our 
presence—instead of that, the men’s and 
women’s yearly meetings appointed a joint com- 
mittee of men and women in equal numbers 
to consider how the structural difficulties of the 
Friends’ premises in London might be so got 
over asto carry out this union, and related 
matters. It struck me asa pathetic coincidence 
that, allowing for differences in time, our Con- 
ference in Plymouth was indulging in unmanly 
laughter over the “ Women Question Debate” 
at almost the very hour when the murderous 
Chinese mob were hurrying the missionary 
women at Ku-cheng into the presence of that 
Christ whom they had loved even unto death. 
Christ endued womanhood with the tongues of 
fire. He has since crowned it with the glory of 
martyrdom. In presence of these tokens of His 
choice and of woman’s loyalty, how unutterably 
futile and puerile becomes debate as to whether 
she may enter this or that man-constituted 
arena, and how unspeakably petty the effort to 
lock this or that door, or raise this or that 
barrier to the cordial recognition of women and 
hearty co-operation with her in the “ interests 
of the Work of God.” 


MISS AGNES SLACK, OF RIPLEY, DERBY. 
Member oF THE NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY 
District Synov. 


I think that now Conference has pronounced in 
a distinct and definite manner its views upon this 
question, it is desirable that those women who, 
on the platform or by their pens, or by any other 
influence, have advocated the election of women 
representatives to Conference, should review the 
situation and endeavour to determine the 
amount of progress the movement has made. 

Though the motion was lost, I am distinctly 
of opinion that a great advance has been made 
during the past year; and I have no doubt the 
admission of women to Conference is a certainty 
inthe near future. Ina matter of this kind, 
and in a conservative body-—using the term in its 
widest. sense—there are many ministers who, 
ignorant of the trend of ‘, circumstance, 


hesitated to vote in favour of this question, who, 
now they see the very large number in its favour, 
will have no difficulty in future, and I fully 
believe they will change the large minority into 


a majority, 


All arguments relating to the shrinking of the 
modesty of women, to the neglect of domestic 
duties, to the irrevocable character of the change 
if once made, seem to me unworthy of such 
In what way 
could a seat in Conference lessen a woman’s 
modesty? As regards the neglect of domestic 


“grave and reverend seigniors.” 


duties, it has been over and over again shown 
that there is no probability that women with 
domestic duties, in the ordinary sense of that 


expression, would either offer themselves or be 
elected. Would a woman worthy to be a leader 
have so little regard to the elementary principles 
of Christianity as to neglect her family for this 


position? There would be just as much truth in 


the statement that ministers neglect their 
circuits to attend Conference. As regards the 


finality of the change, if adopted, surely this 
ought not to be an objection if the innovation 
can be shown to be safe on general grounds. 


One other observation on the debate I must 
The subject lends itself to banier and to 


make. 
neat little epigrams, more or less at the expense 


of women; but this is scarcely the style of 


argument one would look for from such an 
assembly, It is as if they expected that 
“ Ridicule would cut the knot 
When graver reasons fail.” 

If the Wesleyan Conference is reduced to this 
extremity, it is at least indicative of the speedy 
triumph of ourcause. Under any circumstances 
the present is a favourable moment for reviewing 
the whole matter, and it may be convenient to 
turn to first principles for light on the subject. 
Whether this Methodist aspect of the general 
recognition of the claims of women be a “ passing 
craze” or not, it willbe admitted that her claims 
have been allowed in many departments of 
political and social life. On what underlying 
principle have these positions been given 
to women? The concessions have partly resulted 
from the statistical fact that more than 
half the inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
are women, also from the fact that the various 
political, Christian and philanthropic institutions 
touch women at every point. With reference 
to the education of children, our Sunday- 
school system will in the immediate future 
require thorough revision if it must realise 
our ideal of its possibilities in relation to the 
Church. Compare our day-schools and their 
expensively and efficiently trained teachers with 
the often inefficient and disorderly management 
of the Sunday-school, and it will be seen what 
a field is open for Connexional effort; more 
than half the children are girls, and quite half 
the teachers are women. There is a very 
decided movement in favour of select classes und 
guilds for young women, the object being to 
retain the young people. Have the basis and 
methods for the carrying on of these in the best 
way no interest for Conference ? And is there 
no sphere for womanly counsel and suggestion 
in connection therewith? Then there are 
Bands of Hope and other Temperance organisa- 
tions; social purity and other problems are 
coming to the front, and will have to be dealt 
with by our Christian churches. Is the 
Wesleyan Conference prepared to take the 
ground that no woman, however ultimately 
associated she may be with such movements, is 
to have a voice in determining what relation 
the highest and most powerful body in Methodism 
shall sustain to any of these subsidiary move- 
ments? Some of us women are leaders, have 
been elected to district synods, and have taken 
part in the business of those synods. The 
Wesleyan Conference, like king Canute of old, 
says, “Thus far shalt thou go and no farther,” 


ignoring the logical outcome of our position, 
and acting apparently from sheer prejudice, for 
no one has advanced any objection based on 
principle. It is impossible, with the obligations 
which naturally limit the number of women 
elected to the higher offices of the church, that 
an undue proportion of women would ever be 
elected to any of these offices, and still fewer to 
Conference. It is a great mistake to treat this 
question on the supposition that the tendency 
is for woman to assume qualities of man, or that 
her natural or acquired habits should in conse- 
quence of holding these positions become in any 
degree masculine. ur contention is that there 
are aspects of these public Christian, social, and 
philanthropic questions, which appeal to edu- 
cated and experienced women As WOMEN, just 
as there are aspects of such questions differing 
according to the temperament, tastes, and 
education of ministers themselves. In the 
summer of 1762 Lady Huntingdon attended the 
19th Conference, held at Leeds, when both John 
and Charles Wesley were present. We do not 
compare ourselves with this eminent woman, 
any more than our critics would compare them- 
selves with John Wesley; but the principle is 
admitted. I look forward with the utmost 
confidence to the progress of the movement 
during the coming year. 
(To be continued.) 


A FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. 


Ir is good news that our good Quaker friend 
Mr. Cameron, of Sunderland, has been elected to 
Parliament by the Liberal Association of the 
County of Durham. In his address to the 
electors Mr. Cameron makes the following olear- 
cut statement :— 


‘‘T have long held that the toilers and the 
poor of a nation should be the first concern of 
any wise Government; their homes, their 
health, their wages, their surroundings, their 
hours of labour, their condition in old. age. I 
do not believe in Salisbury and Chamberlain. 
I hold that no Government whose sympathies go 
in the main with the rich and cwivileged classes, 
can be the true friends of the people. The 
Democracy must get its just share of power 
before we can hope for much real change. Our 
first duty seems to me to be to make the House 
of Commons the supreme organ of the nation, 
It is now at the mercy of the Lords. And the 
second duty is to give every citizen a vote and 
to open the doors of the House of Commons to 
all classes by the payment of the reasonable 
expenses of Members of Parliament. With 
these two points carried, the work of amelioration 
and progress can goon. We must have these, 
if we are to give Ireland Home Rule ; if we are 
to have reform of land laws, the abolition of 
royalty rents, religious equality, the people 
themselves and not the magistrates to have 
control of licensing ; registration laws that will 
secure the poor man his vote without trouble or 
cost, and will give to every citizen but one vote ; 
and in foreign affairs a peace policy with arbitra- 
tion instead of war to settle international dis- 
putes. Tocarry these out will be my aim should 
you return me as your representative. The 
privileged classes, the monopolists, the land 
owners, and many of the great capitalists dread 
these reforms, they will hinder them if they 
can. They will appeal to selfishness, raise false 
issues, and re-kindle the spirit of religious 
bigotry in order to delay them. I have always 
held one ideal of the future before me for the 
English working man—a home fit to live in, 
wages to secure comfort in life, leisure enough 
to become an intelligent being, and an old age 
without dread of the workhouse.” 


Mrs. Caineron is ® member of the executive 
committee of the B.W.T.A., and her daughter, 
Miss Amy Swankie, is one of our most capable 
leaders among the young women, so that we 
feel entitled to send congratulations to the 
entire family, which we do with a hearty good- 
will. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


This point reached, reaction began, and 
has continued throughout the century in un- 
broken sequence. 

What its results may be, we have no 
means of judging, unless we accept the theory 
of some philosophers that action and reaction 
are equal in the sozial and moral, as in the 
physical world. But we believe that as 
there has been in the past an ever-increasing 
conservation and development in the mind 


of man of the principle of human love, in 


—— 
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ei ’ : the main restraining and overruling the 
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has granted him, so the long ages of woman’s 
heart-culture and divine self-sacrifice will 
operate to balance and adjust the increased 
weight of power and authority with which 
the future will endow her. 
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‘‘ Given the peerless woman, 
Somewhere shall be the peerless man to match.” 


And it is for this very reason that it 
becomes dangerous as well as unwise to 
check or thwart the direction of what has 
become the most powerful movement of the 
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peerless man more possible and the peerless 
woman more real. And an optimistic con- 
cession to the new claim and petition of 
woman makes her progress less liable to 
error, extravagance, and harm. The “ sweet 
reasonableness” of Gamaliel may well be 
commended to all obstructors of her way 
towards liberty and equality. “ Brethren, if 
this work be of men, it will come to naught, 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 


eee 


THE WOMAN’S HOUR. 


Tue clock whose dial-plate seems to mark the 
stages of human development and progress, 
has at last struck the woman’s hour, and we 
have the woman's age before us. It is vain 
to ignore the fact, and worse than vain to 
fight against it. Men and women bound up 
together in the interests of home, and the 
commonwealth of homes, cannot afford to 
disregard the majestic swing of the pendulum 
which carries the world this way or that, 
now here, now there, according to the main- | 
spring dictates of human evolution. 

For thousands of years this mighty move- 
ment has been made wholly in the direction 
of man’s supremacy. History does not 
chronicle its sweep as such, but simply 
assumes it from the view-point of attain- 
ment; and it is only since the reaction, that 
we have acquired any just idea and estimate 
of the extravagant reach of power to which 
the momentum of this movement has borne us. 

In the traditions of every land and people 
there has been a period, far or near, when 
society presented a picture of woman’s leader- 
ship in war and in the chase, the two 
vocations of primitive races; and written 
history has been the chronicle of the change 
wrought by civilisation in this respect. The 
magnitude of the change may be seen in this, 
that at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century after Christ, woman in the married 
state, supposedly the natural one, had lost, 
not only all vestiges of leadership, but also 
all individual right to property, person, and 
progeoy. 


——— 


THE SUNDAY PARADE. 

A Lonpon dressmaker writes to the daily 
press that she is unable to conform to the 
custom of early closing on Saturday because of 
the Sunday Parade. Her customers belong 
to the set which sustain the parade during 
the London season, and must have their smart 
dresses for the day; hence her seamstresses 
are often obliged to sew till a late hour on 
Saturday evening. 

If she had made Divine Service, rather 
than the Sunday dress parade in the park, 
the obstacle to early closing, and the fact 
that the fine dresses were required for attend- 
ance there, what sneering and objurgating 
comments would almost surely have f ollowed ! 
What pious lectures on the inconsistency, not 
to say hypocrisy, of Christians! What zeal, 
yea, what revenge! — 

Butno remarks or criticisms have been seen 
on the fashion of this world which demands 
the sacrifice of a working girl’s scanty holiday 
hours for the idle dress-exhibit in Hyde 
Park every Sunday. The song of the skirt 
has gone unsung, and the weary “ stitch, 
stitch, stitch” of the little dressmaking 
sisters evokes no voice of pity or protest. 

Sunday parade is the most senseless insti- 
tution for which these sacrifices could be made. 
The fine lady who strains every nerve of her 
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working women to array her for a ball, 
for a presentation, or for the races, has 
usually the excuse of an occasion for her 
demand. But here she has gone out of her 
way to create an occasion, and one s0 
ridiculously unworthy of her ingenuity that 
it taxes the patience of sensible women to 
even take her to task. One would think 
London furnished ample opportunity in the 
multiplied social events of the season, for ex- 
hibiting marvellous toilettes ; but no; the 
London woman of fashion must take to her- 
self another function of display, created as it 
were out of whole cloth, and lacking every 
element, but one, of artistic social life. 

For a truly artistic occasion centres in 
something truly social; but what is there 
of the social in sitting, beautifully dressed, in 
chairs along the edges of the park-ways, 
while the populace, beautifully dressed or 
not, marches by in admiration ? 

If women choose to set themselves out as 
lay figures for the exhibition of fine costumes, 
make a bazaar of it in a hired hall, but do 
not call it Society. And the women who act 
in this miserable comedy and the women who 
go to look on are about equally sensible. We 
do not refer to the men, for they are in 
this case the merest nonentities, neither dis- 
playing nor intelligently admiring. 

When we have added to its frequent in- 
justice and its utter senselessness, the perver- 
sion of a day set apart with Divine care for 
the highest, deepest, wholesomest needs of 
humanity, we have touched bottom in the 
arraignment of a custom which women have 
inaugurated, and which it behoves women to 
abolish at a very early date. A wise man 
once said, ‘There is virtue enough in every 
community to take care of the vice of the 
community.” Let us see if there be not in 
this great world-community of London enough 
wisdom to take care of its imbecility. 


——— 


White Ribbon women distinctly disa vow any 
banding together of women as malcontents 
or hostiles toward the correlated other half 
of'the human race. Brute force, to our 
mind, means custom as opposed to reason, 
prejudice as the antagonist to fair play, and 
precedent as the foe of common sense. 

It was a beautiful saying of the earlier 
Methodists, when they avowed holy life, 
“TJ feel nothing contrary to love.” But the 
widening march of Christianity has given 4 
wonderfully practical sense to such words, 
and we actually mean here to-day that what 
ever in custom or law is contrary to that 
love of one’s neighbour which would give to 
him or her all the rights and privileges that 
one’s self enjoys, is but a relic of brute force 
and is to be cast out as evil. 

And because woman in our most civilised 
nation is still so related to the law that the 
father can will away an unborn child, and 
that a girl of seven or ten years old is held 
to be the equal partner in crime where 
another and a stronger is principal ; because 
she is in so many ways hampered and harmed 
by laws and customs pertaining to the past, 
we reach out hands of help especially to her 
that she may overtake the swift marching 
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mere careless a&d supine looker-on. She has 
apprehended the proper position of a Constitu- 
tional Sovereign, as one who recognises that 
ultimately the will of the people must decide 
their own lot, and that they cannot at last be 
prevented from thus deciding, even though they 
may chance to be utterly mistaken ; but that at 
the same time the wearer of the crown may 
stand firmly self-poised, and may exercise an 
immense influence in checking here and en- 
couraging there and advising anon, with the 
advantage that a permanent political force, 
independent of and not changing with a party, 
must always possess for clear judgment and im- 
partial action. Mrs. Fawcett writes :— 


Without doubt the 


COMPROMISE ON THE IRISH CHURCH 


was largely due to the efforts made by the Queen 
to bring it about. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury wrote in his diary, “It is a great blessing 
that the Queen takes such a vivid interest in the 
welfare of her people, and is so earnest to ward 
off a collision between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment.” He then gives a narrative of his per- 
sonal activity in bringing about a compromise, 
and adds, “‘We have made the best terms 

ible, and, thanks to the Queen, a collision 
bot een the two Houses has been averted.” 
Through the publication of the Archbishop's 
life a detailed account of the Queen’s activity 
in this matter has been given to the public; but 
in order to fully appreciate it, it should be borne 
in mind that it is only a specimen of what is con- 
stantly going on of the Queen’s unwearying 
watchfulness over national interests, so that 
necessary changes take place without unneces- 
sary friction and violence. There is a passage in 
one of the Queen’s letters to her uncle, published 
in the Life of the Prince Consort, in which her 
Majesty expresses her weariness of political 
strife, and says, ‘We women are not made for 
Sede i As this passage meets the eye, we 
can y forbear the remembrance that St. 
Paul wrote of himself, no doubt sincerely, as 
‘‘ the chief of sinners.” No Sovereign has ever 
shown more diligence, tact, and courage in the 
fulfilment of royal duty than the Queen, and 
there can be no doubt of not only her vast 
knowledge, but also of her intense interest in 
her work and its high utility to the nation... . 
With all the temptations of her position, she has 
chosen to live simply and to live laboriously ; 
with all before her that wealth could offer in the 
way of pleasure, she has never found her amuse- 
ment in pursuits that bring sorrow and misery. 
She has ever been the true woman, and because 
a true woman therefore a great Queen. 


jubilee address, and even more recently in her 
letter on the death of the Duke of Clarence, 
which concluded, “ Though the labours, anxieties, 
and responsibilities inseparable from my position 
have been great, yet it is my constant prayer that 
God may continue to give me health and strength 
‘to work for the good and happiness of my dear 
country and empire while life lasts.” We must, 
then, clearly infer that there has been no serious 
feeling on the Queen’s own part that her woman- 
hood in any way unfitted her for her political 
office, or that it was required of her that she 
should give up her place to her son because he 
was & man. 

The Queen ascended the throne under peculiar 
circumstances. Old King George the Third, 
himself well-meaning and moral, if stupid, had 
had the misfortune to have a family of chiefly 
disreputable sons; and the disgust that had 
been aroused by them had become intolerable. 
If Victoria had not lived, another of those sons 
must have ascended, and it is universally testi- 
fied in the records of the time that a revolution 
would have ensued. 

The girl Queen, pure at first from her very sex 
and the close guardianship it involved, soon 
showed in her married life that‘all that she could 
do to keep her court pure should be done. In 
the formation of her first household, Lord 
Shaftesbury was urged to take a post on the 
express ground that the Queen had said that 
she “did not care who was appointed so long 
as they were men of unblemished character.” 
A similar condition was laid down when the 
Prince Consort’s household was to be formed, 
and in every way, both by such open means 
and by the quieter influence of example, the 
Royal household, so long as the Queen and 
Prince Consort represented it, was a support to 
decency, proper economy, and domestic purity. 
One could almost wish that the Salic law that 
excludes females from the throne were reversed, 
and that Queens alone were permitted to ascend, 
after the contrast presented of the Court of 
Victoria with that of her male relations! 


MOTHERHOOD AND INTELLECT. 
forms the subject of one of Mrs. Fawcett’s most 
interesting passages : 

In the seventeen years from 1840 to 1857, 
the Queen became the mother of nine 
children, all of sound mind, and _ several 
markedly above the average in intellect and 
capacity. She bore the strain without any 
permanent deterioration of her natural vigour. 
The entry in the Prince Consort's life on such 
occasions is usually, “ The Queen made a rapid 
recovery.” Attention is drawn to these facts to 
controvert the view that intellectual activity on 
the part of women is to be discouraged as incom- 
patible with the satisfactory discharge of the 
functions of maternity. ... The Queen down 
to the present time has been immersed in 
political work ; she has preserved her vigour of 
mind and power of work unimpaired, and it is 
not unfair to conclude that old age has come upon 
her, frosty but kindly, partly because she was 
not satisfied to regard her maternal duties on 
their physical side only. The Queen has always 
asa mother set her subjects the best example in 
this respect. Her motherhood has been no mere 
craze of baby worship. She has ever kept in 
view high aims for her children. In one of 
Princess Alice's letters to the Queen, she writes : 
—‘* What you say about the education of our 
girls I entirely agree with, and I strive to bring 
them up totally free from pride of their position, 
which is nothing save what their personal worth 
can make it. I feel so entirely as you do how 
all important it is for Princes and Princesses 
to know that they are nothing better or above 
others, save through their own merit, and that 
they have only the double duty of living for others, 
and being an example and good and modest.” . . . 
The religious training of her children was given 
as much as circumstances permitted by the 
Queen herself. Between 1858 and 1885 all the 
(Jueen’s children married, and everyone knows 
that sho took just as much delight and interest 


worthily. 


A WOTSIAN. 


BY REV. WALTER RAUSOHENBUSCII. 


in the lump. 
WHAT ARE THE FACTs? 


THIS HIGH EULOGY 


is in no way undeserved, and I have chosen it to 
quote because the events that call it forth are 
those that took place during the Queen’s widow- 
hood. However she may have been led, in a 
moment of irritation at the small and ugly 
jealousies of political life, to say once that 
“women are not made to govern,” her Majesty 
has contradicted it ten-thousandfold in her 
resolute continuance of the duties and powers 
of her station. She has not abdicated since her 
husband's death. Her queendom is now a record 
of twenty-two years of marriage and thirty-three 
of widowhood. Her good, thoughtful husband 
was no doubt an aid to her in settling her youth 
in the joy of home, and securing her in all her 
good impulses and wise ideals ; but, however he 
may have helped, she was the Sovereign, and her 
widowhood has been as honourable and as in- 
fluential as her married queendom. For years 
after the death of her husband she retired almost 
entirely from the exercise of the more ceremonial 
functions of her position, abandoning them to 
the young Prince of Wales and his graceful 
consort. But there has never been the smallest 
idea on her part of giving up to her son the real 
functions of sovereignty. On the contrary, again 
and again her Majesty has expressed her inten- 
tion to continue to fulfil the duties of Queen till 
life shall end. This was distinctly stated in her 


their brothers. 
CONGENIAL OCCUPATIONS. 


limited number of callings open to them P 
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in the prospect of their forming happy homes of 
their own as any other mother in her wide 
dominions could have done. In other words, 
apn responsibilities of the weightiest kind 

ave not unsexed her. In her correspondence, 
she gives her conception of the secret of happi- 
ness. Characteristically enough, she finds her 
illustration in the person of her husband, and 
says how people are struck, not only by his 
great power and energy, but by his self-denial 
and constant wish to work for others; ‘and 
this,” adds the Queen “is the happiest life. 
Pining for what one cannot have, and trying to 
run after what is pleasantest, invariably end in 
disappointment.” This is the spirit that has 
enabled her Majesty to fill her great position so 


COMPENSATIONS IN BEING 


No boy ever wants to bea girl; most yirls at 
times wish they were boys. No man wishes he 
were a woman; many women at times wish they 
were men, The instinctive judgment of both 
sexes seems to be that women have the heavier 
end of the rail to carry. And this fact men will 
do well to lay to heart. Accepting this judy- 
ment on the whole, I should like to point out 
some compensations in the lot of woman, which 
may modify it a little, and gain for us men some 
of the pity which is now handed over to women 


First is the fact that women live longer than 
men. The general impression is that women 
start with afrailer constitution, are besot with 
greater perils, and are earlier drained of their 
vitality than men. The fact is, however, that 
men are ground up in the mill of life faster than 
women, Imagine a thousand boy babies and « 
thousand girl babies starting out in life on the 
same day; follow them through life as their 
number gradually thins out, till the last one has 
vanished beneath his little hill of dust, and you 
would find—so statistics assure us—that from 
beginning to end there are more of the girls 
alive than of the boys. I see from the very 
accurate German tables of mortality, that a 
young man of twenty has an average expecta- 
tion of life of 38.45 years, while a young woman 
of twenty may look for 40.19 years, The man 
of fifty has an expectation of 17.98 years, while 
the woman of fifty has an expectation of 19.29 
years, The woman is always ahead until they 
reach the age of 98, and then the gaffer can 
chuckle over his final victory, for he has a lease 
of 1.49 years more, while gammer has only 1.46. 
As I write a life insurance company sends me 
a table offering annuities, and I find that a man 
of fifty can purchase an annuity of 100 dols. to 
the end of his life by a payment of 1,307.70 dols. 
while a woman of fifty would have to pay 
1,437.40 dols because she would probably draw 
her annuity longer. Whatever the complex 
causes of the sustained vitality of women may 
be, the fact seems to remain that, in its grand 
total, life deals more gently with them than with 


A second compensation is that women have 
more chances to enter a congenial profession than 
men. This flies in the face of current opinion, 
for are not all professions open to men, and have 
not women still to fight their way into tho 
Verv 
true, if you confine your attention to the gif ted 
few among men, and to the small minority 
among women who feel called by nature t» 
labour side by side with men. But with the 
great majority of men and women the case 
stands differently. The number of men who cau 
pick their calling and do a work in life which 
they love for its own sake, apart from the 
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pecuniary reward it brings them, is very small. 
Most boys, when they leave school, are put into 
a trade or business in which there happens to be 
s good opening for them, and are left to acquire 
such colourless love for their work as habit 
brings. On the other hand, most women are 
able, sooner or later, to enter the profession 
which, to the immense majority of women, is 
jmmeasurably more congenial than any other 
work they are able to do. I mean the care of a 
family and household of theirown. There are 
few women who will not gladly leave typewriting, 
clerking, school teaching, book-keeping, or any- 
thing that men are content to do their life long, 
and en‘er the ancient and honourable profession 
of wifehood. Even women with exceptional 
artistic gifts are constantly disgusting their 
teachers by breaking off at the beginning of a 
promising career and getting married. 

‘Oh, that is becausz love enters in.” Exactly. 
Every woman who marries a man she loves has 
the privilege granted only to the favoured few 
among men, of putting her heart’s deepest love 
into her work in life. The working-man handles 
machinery that rumbles and thumps; his wife 
handles her children that smile and crow. The 
business man watches over the stream of money 
that runs in and out of his till; his wife watches 
over the risiogs and fallings of the current of life 
in a beloved little soul and body. He arranges 
his store to please his customers, whom he does 
not love; she arranges her home to please her 
family and friends, whom she does love. What 
joys does a man’s life hold to equal a woman's? 
Does even an author’s first book, or an inventor's 
finished model, give such a thrill of satisfaction 
asa first baby putting its lips to the mother’s 
breast? The applause of an audience grows 
stale to a popular orator; does the welcoming 
shout of her children grow stale to a popular 
mother ? 

It is not a sufficient answer to say that a 
father shares in the home joys. He does share, 
but it is not by far an equal share, He sharesa 
mother’s joy as he shares her pangs; he stands 
outside of the curtain of the Most Holy of life, 
whither she enters alone as high priestess of 
humanity, Though a child love its father 
dearly, in all real trouble it will run from him to 
its mother; he can never feel to the full that 
exquisite sense of its trust and dependence, 
which constitute a mother’s daily bread. He is 
on the circumference of the child’s life; she is 
its centre. 

As our industrial life now goes, it is hard for 
most men to see anything exalted in their work, 
or to realise that they are engaged in the service 
of humanity, and not merely making money. 
Business life is in its substance selfish and sordid, 
though it may have a fringe of nobility, if con- 
ducted by a noble man. On the other hand, a 
woman who is mistress of a home, and is giving 
the substance of her strength to mature young 
lives, can at any moment realise that she is 
engaged in a service to God and humanity, in a 
work second to none on earth, a work royal in 
its dignity, sacrificial in its ministry and eternal 
in its effects. 

Another compensation is that women enjoy a 
degree of liberty enjoyed only by the favoured 
among men. The men who are their own masters 
are getting scarce ; we are all becoming employees. 
Time was when an artisan was master of his craft 
and lord in his own shop. Now heisone “hand” 
among a thousand, obeying the rules of the shop, 
fined if he violates them, holding his very right 
to labour at the will of others. Meanwhile his 
Wife is still mistress within her four walls. 
Housewives are nearly the sole survivors of the 
old régime of small industries. They have the 
disadvantages of it in being unable to subdivide 
their work as men have done ; but they have the 
tremendous advantage of liberty. Next to the 
drawings of love, I think it is the prospect of 
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independence which makes girls so willing ,to 
exchange their positions in the shop or store for 
the dignity of the young housewife. Being 
mistress and often sole worker in her workshop, 
the housewife has also a greater variety of 
employment and experience than most men. 
Women complain of the monotony of their work. 
Truly it is monotonous. But is the work of 
men not so? Who has had the most variety 
from eight to six, the bookkeeper on his stool all 
day, entering items and adding figures, or the 
bookkeeper’s wife, going the round of her house- 
work? Men’s work is being subdivided more 
and more, giving every man only a few things to 
perform. He becomes very dexterous in those 
things and more goods are thus produced, but 
the effect on the work is not sodesirable. Noth- 
ing is so wearing to body and soul as to do 
incessantly the same thing. I think, with a 
large part at least of our industrial population, 
men’s work is more monotonous than the house- 
work of the women ; and if a women is so minded, 
she can, by virtue of her independence, vary the 
routine of her duties to some extent, while men 
often have no option whatever about the way in 
which they do their work.— 7'he Watchman. 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


During the last two years seven hundred 
and eleven women missionaries have visited 
40,513 heathen families, and instructed 62,414 
heathen girls in the different mission schools. 

* * 

The Committee of the Pioneer club have issued 
their list of Thursday evening lectures and 
debates for the autumn session, which begins on 
September 26th, when Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
opens a debate on “ Is Legislative Interference 
with Public Entertainments Desirable?” Mr. 
Anthony Lucy will instruct his hearers in ‘‘ A 
oe ’s Idea of Woman.” ‘ Music” will 
be the subject of a discourse from Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. Graham Wallas will discuss ‘The 
Democratic Machine,” while Miss Adeline 
Sergeant has been retained as pleader for “ The 
Old-fashioned Heroine.” ‘That a wholesome 
neglect is desirable for the modern child ” will 
be maintained by Miss Henderson, Mrs. Morgan 
Dockrell queries ‘Is the New Woman a Myth ?” 
while a debate on “Temperance Legislation” 
will be opened by the President, with Mrs. 
Ward Poole in the chair. 

* & # 

It is good sometimes to see ourselves as others 
see us. Some of the other “seers” who have 
been giving their views lately to the public have 
not been so flattering and appreciative as Mr. 
Gustav Steffen, a Swede, who, while admitting 
that English women have not the “chic” of 
French women, asserts that they have what is 
much better, viz., a good deal of sound indi- 
vidual taste. Further, the typical young En- 
glishwoman combines a delicious mixture of 
British independence and enterprise with that 
reserved, thoughtful womanliness which belongs 
to the characteristic signs of the mental refine- 
ment of the British nation. 

* *& & 

Mr. Steffen is also of opinion that the women 
of England, besides being politically more ad- 
vanced than any other women in Europe, 
have also developed into emancipated women of 
the highest ideal known in our part of the 
world. In many of them, he says, “ may be 
observed a fresh current of modern ideas of social 
and intellectual and political liberty. Briefly, 
they are very broad-minded in their views—a 
fact which should, in the opinion of Mr. Steffen, 
augur well for even larger liberties in the future 
than they now possess. 

* * * 

Miss Bertha Ross, the organiser of a club in 
the United States of which the chief rule was 
that no member should ask a man to do any- 
thing for her that she could do for herself, has 
recently died. The members of this club, true 
to their principles, and acting on the express 
wish of their president, at her death took charge 
of the body, prepared it for the funeral, read the 
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burial service over it, and then filled up the 
grave with their own hands. 

If Miss Ethel Stokes, who attempted some 
time ago to inaugurate a woman's volunteer 
corps in London, would turn her attention to 
the navy, she would probably be much appre- 


ciated in Hoboken, N.J., where last year seven- 
teen patriotic women banded themselves 


for the noble purpose of defending their 
country’s flag should the need arise, even to the 
laying down of their lives. _ 


In leas than a year the band has increased to 
forty. The young women call themselves the 
** Young y Naval Guards,” and their motto 
is ‘‘Honour the Stars and Stripes.” Their 
uniform consists of a blue and white sailor suit 
and around cap like that of the sailors in the 
navy. The officers wear tight-titting coats, and 
are gay with gold braid and military insignia. 
Miss Margaret Shotter is their commander, and 
she fairly shines with gold stars and stripes. 
The surgeon is Miss Carrie Smith, a young 
woman who has studied medicine, who goes ou 
parade equipped with surgical cases and the like. 


On the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month the Guards meet in a hall and go 
through the drill prescribed by the naval manual. 
Their instructor is Lieutenant Guyer, of the 
Naval Cadets. — 


The State of Michigan has for the first time in 
its history appointed a woman as deputy sheriff. 
The appointment of Mrs. Goddeyne, which was 
the result of a joke before the election, pleases 
the entire community, and especially those who 
are desirous to see women officials in all places 
where women are dealt with, and as at present 
Michigan has no woman police-matron, a deputy 
sheriff will have great opportunities. 

* * # 


The American woman is to be the coming 
Juno. There are many indications of the fact 
that our cousins on the other side of the water 
are gradually growing taller and larger. An 
American paper tells us that a few years ago the 
average skirt length taken in the fashionable 
dressmaking establishments was forty-two 
inches; the length has now increased to forty- 
five inches, and the increase in other measure- 
ments is in proportion. 

* # *# 

The middle-aged American woman shows an 
inclination to grow broader across the hips and 
shoulders, and stouter and thicker across the 
arms; but the college graduate, the university 
woman and the débutante grow more gracefully 
vigorous every year. ‘Ihe typical college 

uate is from two to four inches longer fro:n 
the waist down than formerly. 


The members of the Executive Committee of 
the National Union of Women Workers are 
endeavouring to bring their claims before the 
public. They tell us that “this Union has been 
constituted with a view to bringing together 
women who are working either professionally or 

hilanthropically, and promoting the n- 
erences of Women Workers, which have now 
been held for six years. As the work has grown, 
the need has arisen for a central office, with a 
secretary who shall be a centre for information 
as to the various branches of women’s work. 
During the past months our secretary has 
occupied a small temporary office in London, and 
has n able to give information to many 
different persons inquiring about homes, 
agencies, and societies of all kinds in England as 
well as abroad.” 
*% 

There is reason, therefore, to believe that the 
Union will form a link for workers, whether 
philanthropic, educational, or professional, 
throughout the United Kingdom ; while its 
Conferences, the seventh of which meets this 
year at Nottingham, give opportunity for con- 
sultation and discussion. To carry on the work 
money is needed, and they ask ladies to assist 
them by becoming membersof the Union and sub- 
scribing to their funds. Papers and all particulars 
respecting the Nationa Union of Women 
Workers may be obtained from the secretary, 
Miss Janes, 25, Mecklenburgh Square. 
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weird or interesti 


SCOTTISH ECHOES. 

A large and enthusiastic audience testified 
the world - wide pathy 
Armenia, in the Garrabees’ Close Mission, on 
the evening of Saturday, the 10th ult. Mr. G. 
A. Barclay presided, and urged continued efforts 
in suppors of that persecuted race. Dr. B. M. 
Aslan, an Armenian from Tiflis, who speaks Eng- 
lish well, described the present condition of the 
country ; and then Mr. and Mrs. Bedros, two of 
the survivors of the Sassoon massacre, addressed 
the meeting, their remarks being interpreted by 
Dr. Aslan. They were dressed in their pictur- 
esque native costume. 

e e e 


Some time ago their appeals for the continued 
help of the British people resulted in the adop- 
tion of a resolution, to be forwarded to Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, thanking them 
for their interest and urging the necessity of im- 
mediate action on the part of the Government. 
A number of gentlemen also took part in the 
proc-edings, and anotber crowded meeting wasad- 
dressed by the Armenians onthe following evening. 

e e 


to 


spot on that occasion. 
for the people of * 


The Oountess of Moray o 
Friendly Soci 
Callander, on 
ting, crocheting, sewing, washing, dressing, 


’s Branch, in the Public Hall, 


baki 
in each section was numerous, 
generally very creditable. 


ornamental 


dons during the day. 


George 


Lord Rosebery, occupied a prominent place. 
Near b 
The fair sex of Auchterarder were well repre- 
sented at a meeting of those interested in the 
formation of a Women’s Court of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters on Tuesday last. The men 
of the “Ruthven Water” Court gallantly 
attended to give a good “ send off,” and Brother 
the Kev. Archibald Jamieson introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Sister Louisa Stevenson 
(Chief Ranger of the Court ‘‘ Scottish Women, ”’ 
Edinburgh). Miss Stevenson, who was cordially 
received, siid that when first she became actively 
interested in friendly societies for women a few 
years ago none of the great Orders would enrol 
women as members, but now the movement had 
spread, and the A.O.F. boasted more than a 
hundred women’s Gourts. 
e 


Glasgow Male Choir rendered 
pieces mostly from Sir Walter Scott's works. 
e e e 


It is becoming more and more common every 
week in this quarter of the globe for women to 
open bazaars and sales of work, and to make 
smart business-like speeches, icstead of the per- 
functory sentence, ‘'I declare this bazaar open.” 
Such was the case on the 15th ult. at Girvao, 
when the Countess of Stair opened a bazaar to 
defray the expenses incurred io repairing the 
South Parish Church and Manse. Her ladyship 
said, after expressing her pleasure at rforming 
the ceremony, “I trust 1 need hardly say that 
there is nothing can give me greater gratification 
than to feel that I can in aor way be useful to 
our beloved National Church, to which 1 am 
most sincerely and deeply attached, and if any- 
thing can add to that feeling it is the fact that 
this particular church, for which 1 now bespeak 
your sympathy and assistance, stands in this 
town, in the welfare of which I take the deepest 
interest.” Lady Stair then went on to give a short 
resumé of the en’ A of the church, which was 
opened in 1842 by 
power for good in the parish and among the poor 
people of the town, under the supervision of the 
much-respected minister, the Rev. Mr. Brown. 

CALEDONIA. 


The speaker pointed out that it was as essential 
for working women to provide against the 
inevitable times of sickness as for working 
men. She demonstrated how great were the 
benefits offered for comparatively small contri- 
butions, instancing how a young woman of 
twenty-two could obtain 4s. a week of sickness 
money, medical attendance, and £3 at death by 
the payment of ' 103d. per month. Miss 
Stevenson, in conclusion, urged those present to 
do all in their power to assist in the formation 
of a strong and active Court in the village. 
Sister Mrs. W. 8S. Haldane explained the details 
of membership and ep and Sister 
Miss E. 8S. Haldane invited the women of the 
audience to meet at an early date and formally 
constitute a Court. 


“The Ladies’ League of Kindness” should 
surely commend itself to all; for it is intended 
to benefit those who usually suffer in silence— 
the middle class. Many kind-hearted men and 
women will be only too glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of working with others to brighten the 
lives of those who are solitary and unhappy. The 
object of the League is to enable the large-hearted 
to do good to those who suffer, at a moderate 
individual outlay of money, time, and trouble. 
All information may be obtained from Mrs. 
Randolph Clay, 58, Finborough Road, South 
Kensington. . 


A most romantic ceremony has been arranged 
by Lord Archibald Campbe , Sir Donald Smith, 
and ‘‘ Nether Lockaber” to take place in Glencoe 
on the 9th September. These gentlemen have 
engaged several Gaelic choirs and a band of 
pipersto give a programme of Celtic music in 
the glen and neighbouring villages. The pipers 
are intended to march with muffled drums from 
one end of the glen in the ‘‘gloamin’,” and at 
midnight play laments at the scene of one of 
the saddest of Scotch tragedies. Nothing more 


could be imagined, and 
no doubt many tourists will be attracted to the 


the annual 
exhibition and sale of work of the Scotch Girls’ 


riday last. Specimens of = 
au 

were displayed. The number of entries 
and the work 
A bevy of young 
ladies presided at a stall laden with useful and 
work, the gifts of well-wishers of the 
society in the district, and a good business was 


Thursday last being the 104th anniversary of 
the birth of Sir Walter Scott, his monument in 
Square, Glasgow, was beautifully decor- 
ated. The top of the base and the corners were 
festooned with leaves, rowan berries, and dahlias. 
A wreath of hothouse flowers and leaves, sent by 


hung a shield, with the word 
“Waverley,” in relief, whilst others bore the 
initials, ‘““ W.” and “8.,” and the dates 1771 and 
1832. In the evening the band of the Gordon 
Highlanders played several selections, and the 
a number of 


r, Chalmers, and is still a 


graduate from the Hampton School, has been 
appointed field matron at Berthold, N.D., by 
the United States Government. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF 
DEATH, 


Tas history of organic life from its lowest primi- 
tive forms is bound up with destruction. Side 
by side were evolved the amoeba and the diatom 
the animal and the plant. These two lines of 
developing life—the life that makes food and 
the life that lives on this food—run parullel 
through the whole career of progress. Had 
there been no diatom there would have been no 
ameba, no man. The animal lives by protein, 
which comes from protoplasm. The plant alone 
makes protoplasm, and the animal lives by 
destroying protoplasm. This means death to 
the plant. Destruction or death is but chang- 
ing the form or expression of energy. Nothing 
is lost. No matter iu what way it comes, death 
is as natural as birth. It is essential to the pro- 
gress of life and the unity of nature, The only 
limit nature sets to destruction is necessity, aud 
this limit is generally observed by all animal life 
except the highest—the man. If we recoil at 
the thought of death as a necessity, how shall 
we help ourselves by denying the indwelling 
God! Weare left with a still greater job on 
our hands; we cannot deny nature or its pro- 
cess, nor can we deny the structure of our own 
minds which compels us to admit that the pro- 
cess of nature is wise and just, and that no 
better scheme is conceivable. ' 

‘he law of sacrifice is impressed on the con- 
stitution of things, and belongs to the indis- 
soluble unity in the progress of life's forms, 
The quail lives by the destruction of plant and 
animal life, and the hawk lives by the destruc- 
tion of the quail. The smaller bird cannot live 
always, and its death by violence is a sacrifice to 
the progress of life as a whole in no essential 
respect different from its death by old age or 
decay. In either case the chemical elements 
that compose it are liberated for other use by 
the animal and plant community. The earth 
itself is not complete, and it is necessary that its 
crust be adjusted by seismic movements that 
may involve the sacrifice of human life. The 
crust of the Pacific coast is geologically young ; 
and slidings with quakings, even with possible 
destruction of life, are as necessary to its pro- 
gress toward the point of equilibrium, for the 
benefit of coming generations, as is the sacrifice 
of field mice to owls, or of quails to hawks. To 
be able to see this unity by sacritice, this sacrifice 
of parts to the whole, without essential loss and 
with gain to the whole, is to complete that 
entire sympathy of the human soul with nature 
which may be called perfect naturalisation, or 
natural holiness. 
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| FREE of COST. _ 


An Inrerestinc AND InsTRucTIVE’ Book, reproduced in the highest artistic 
manner, containing lessons in drawing and painting—with effects of colour 
combinations—which fully describes in its various stages the method of printing | 
coloured pictures, will be sent to all applicants enclosing (with address) a 
halfpenny stamp to 


The “Art Department,” MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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‘ Tue festivities at Eastnor Castle attendant 
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COMING OF AGE OF MR. 
SOMERS SOMERSET. 


on the coming of age of Mr. H. Somers Somerset 
were celebrated last week. (We noted the festivi- 
ties that took place at Reigate, another estate of 
Lady Henry Somerset’s, in July.) Tho tenants 
of several estates adjoining Eastnor were invited. 
The house party included the Duchess of Bed- 
ford, Mrs. Arkwright, Captain and Mrs. Pollen, 
Master Arthur Herbert Somers Cocks, and 
others. Lady Henry Somerset presided at a 
dinner to the tenantry in the yreat hall. Inthe 
pame of the tenants of the Herefordshire and 
Worcestershire estates, Mr. W. Coleman pre- 
sented Mr. Somers Somerset with a set of six 
silver-gilt bowls, and on behalf of the cottagers 
and employés on the Eastnor estate he presented 
a silver inkstand and an illuminated address. 
Mr. Somers Somerset, in expressing his thanks 
for these beautiful gifts, assured all present that 
he desired to keep the m»mory of his grand. | 
father and grandmother before him, whoee aims | 
and wishes were always to help their tenants ; 
and so long as his mother lived he hoped he | 
might be able to assist her in promoting the. 
welfare of her tenants on these estates, and 
assured them, in conclusion, that it was his | 
highest purpose to maintain the traditions of his | 
mother’s family. 

Lady Henry Somerset, who was received with 
great cordiality, expressed her thauks for the) 
kindness shown her son, and, in the course of her 
speech, stated that, notwithstanding the depres- 
sion of agriculture in the last few years, she had | 
spent £90,000 in necessary repairs. 

The tenantry then inspected the Castle and 
grounds, and the school children were enter- | 
tained with tea in a large tent. On the follow- | 
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Meeting organised by Lady Henry Somerset, the 
members of which presented Mr, Somerset with a 
beautiful calendar, surrounded by a barometer 
and clock. On the third day there was a show 
of flowers in the conservatories. A band played 
selections of music during the dinner, after 
which they gave a capital selection of dance 
music ina large tent erected for dancing. In all 
these festivities the well-known total abstinence 
principles of the hostess ruled the hour. 


Correspondence. 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


WHAT PART DID THE B.W.T.A. PLAY IN 
THE DEFEAT OF THE LIBERAL 
PARTY AT THE GENERAL ELECTION? 

Mespames,— Your correspondent of Aug. 8th, 
under the above heading, says, “ When the day 
of battle came they were too timid to act.” It 


| occurs to me that it is most unfair to censure 


the whole association because a few branches, 
probably for reasons which in their opinion were 
sufficient, refused to work publicly in the recent 
elections. It may be because there was lack of 
organisation, or as has been the case elsewhere, 
they were too sure of victory, and underrated 
the strength of the enemy. But I assure the 
Hon. Sec. of the Newcastle W.L.A. that there is 
abundant proof that we were not only pledged 
to the Government (Liquor Traffic) Local Control 
Bill, but that “ we did mean it” and “did want 
it,” and what is more, worked for it. I speak for 
the branches in this district, which I have good 
reason to believe were no exception. Conserva- 
tive and Liberal women worked most assidu- 
ously, and by personal canvass of the electors, 
by tracing and following up removals, and in 
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ing day there was a gathering‘of{'the Mothers’| other ways were ready wherever duty called. 


In answer to a letter from the “ Gentlewoman,” 
asking for‘information as to what part women 
played in the recent election in Hanley, ‘Mr. 
Woodall, M.P., after recognising the valuable 
aid rendered by his committ:e of -»men, adds, 
“they distinguished themselves by their zeal 
and efficiency.” And there were witho it one 
exception ‘“‘ British Women.” The rank and 
file of our association have proved not “ in sonsis- 
tent,” and well knew what they were about. 
After all, the B.W.T.A. is not a partv political 
association, and no department of work is bind- 
ing upon any branch. Principle and moral 
reform are dearer than party to true “ British 
Women.” 

Judging by the results of the Newcastle 
election it would‘appear that the W.L.A. stand 
in need of censure as much if not more than the 
B.W.T.A. But human nature blames the cat 
when the milk is spilled. —I am, faithfully yours, 
Sables E. Tupor, Hon. Sec., North Staffs. 

nion. 


-—— 


Mespames, — May I be allowed a word 
or two in the discussion opened by Miss 
Moffatt ? 

As one who took an active part in our election, 
being on the men’s committee, and canvassing 
myself, and having nearly twenty other women 
canvassing under my direction, I may claim to 
know something of what was done by th» local 
WTA They did nothing! Not one turned 
out! 

I say this is a scandal, inasmuch as the Veto 
Bill cost us Liberal votes to my knowledge, yet 
these women, whose souls we were led to believe 
were full of temperance zeal, watched and waited ; 
they did not work. True, we increased our 
majority, but it would have been more had these 
women turned to the plough they profess to 
push through the temperance furrows 

I deeply regret this, because their leaders are 
able and honourable, whose life and devotion 
apd sacrifices to my mind demanded their 


CYTOS BREAD & BISCUITS | | 


The Fiend INDIGESTION, to CYTOS BREAD. 
‘‘What, you here 1! Then I’m off!” 


Awarded First Prize at Food and Cookery Exhibition, 


London, May, 1895. 


BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 
Can be retained on the stomach when all other food is rejected, 


To be had of all Bakers and Confectioners. Biscuits from THE NATIONAL 
Bakery Co., Ltd., Brewery Road, London, N. Further Particulars 


and Lists of Agents on application to 


W. MARSHALL & SONS, 
Victoria Gytos Mills, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


C] 


DR. 
GORDON STABLES 
K.N., says: “ Jellies 
tbat y add to our 
health and luxury.” 


S. CHIVERS & SONS, 


A NEWSPAPER FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 
The Issue of AUGUST 22 coutains 


CHINA’S CRISIS. 


By Rew. J. HUDSON TAYLOR. 
REPORT OF MR. 


ARB WE READY FOR REVIVAL? 
TBMPERANCE NOTES, RECORD OF EVANGKLISTIC WORK 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, KIC., ETC. 

London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 

And may be Ordered of any Bookseller and Newsagent. 


ONE PENNY. 


¢ Christian. 


MOODY’S CONVENTION AT NORTHFIELD. 


ELICIOUS. WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 
Prepared in silver-lined pans. Highly prized by all. Fiavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


HALF-PINTS, 24d. 
PINTS, 44d. 
QUARTS, 8d. 


e 
ena ae Parr oiu au Fictory, Histon, CAR SRIDCE. 


| _ CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDSand| | A CHILD. bv the ald of CHIVERS’ 
| PATENT BLANC #ARGES—2d. and 8d 
packets and 6d. boxes—two more de- 
licious and digestible additions to the 
| dinner and supper table. 
simply adding milk and boiling. | 


| SPECIALITIES, can make a COSTARD, 
ja BLANC MANGE, or a JKLLY, of 
| which any Cook might be proud. 

Meda hy Of Grocers and Stores. 
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glorious party, if just 
now a defeated one? “Temperance went er” 
in Lam | places ; as an instance, Lord Morpeth 


resigned one or more offices he held in connection 
with the movement when he became Unionist 


candidate in opposition to Sir James Joicey. 
Evidently his Unionism was more to him than 


his tem cult. 

Sepure this, and sorrowfully, for when 
those in high and influential positions do this 
sort of thing, what are we to expect of the small 

poor artisan who mayhap de- 
y on the fortune of Unionist custom 


strange exam le. 
cats i 
In conclusion, hig monster meetings and polyglot 


petitions are most excellent Sings ey unite 
workers, promote “ love of the cause,” and rouse 


an enthusiasm; but they are not enough of them- 
selves, They should reduced to practice. 
What we wish for, and long for, and hope for, 
we shall have to work for,—Yours, 
J, A. GRANDIDGE, 
Hon. Sec., Pontefract Women's 
Liberal Association. 


TEMPERANCE OR PROHIBITION. 

Mespames,—Kindly allow me to call attention 
to the two letters in your issue of August 15th, 
from Birmingham, one from a lady under the 
head of “Temperance or Prohibition,” the other 
from a gentleman under the head of “ A Correc- 
tion.” 

Your lady correspondent wishes to know 
“ what the temperance movement is to mean in 
the future ; is it to be confined to prohibitionists, 
and is its future policy to be the hopeless effort 
to force the Veto Bill to the front?” In 


they have done in the past, namely, accept with 
thankfuln i inimise th 


(or temperance advocate 
because I cannot prohibit the manufacture of 
alcohol I will not welcome a measure that 
enables us to close some of the public-houses. 
We all know that if we once get the thin end of 
the wedge under the beer barrel, we can by 
constant and persistent driving the same, tilt the 
barrel and scatter its contents. This I take it 
must be the aim of every true temperance 
worker, I do not agree with C. C. Osler “ that 
the wreck of the Liberal party ” is owing to the 
Veto Bill heey kept well to the front. Our 
overthrow was largely owing to the late Govern- 
ment trying to drive too many horses at once. 
Tandem style is all very well when the reins 
are long enough and strong enough, but for the 
Liberal party to try and x iam three such great 
measures a8 Home Rule, Disestablishment, 
and the Local Veto, besides the Parish Councils 
and Factory Bills (which, thank God, are in 
operation) was rather more than possible. 
Better had it been if our forces had been better 
drilled in unity, education, and organisation, for 
everyone must admit unity was weak, education 
faulty, and organisation wretched. It is high 
time our school children were taught that in 
unity there is strength, that many strands make 
a strong rope, and that a long pull and a strong 
ill bring the shipwrecked mariner to shore ; 
they must also be taught that to master the three 
sand solve difficult problems, become proficient 
in football, gambling, or lewdness, is not a com- 

lete education, nor a desirable one to fit them 
to fulfil the duties of life and citizenship ; fur- 
ther, that disorganised effort, however earnest, 
will lack good results. These are some of the 
lessons we need to learn, and which I trust our 
late defeat will help us to study. 

I quite agree with E. T. Smith when he says 
that ‘‘ women’s franchise should be advocated 
from every temperance platform.” We must 
never rest until we have universal suffrage, or at 
least representation for taxation; it is only 
reasonable to ask that we, the women who have 
to obey the laws, should have a voice in the 
making of the same. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Your correspondent, O. ©. Osler, does not 
understand the spirit or the letter of the 
L.T.L.C. Bill. It is not a curtailment of liberty, 
but an extension of local government, as E. va 
cil ae ee on — of bey 

y gi peop option of saying whether 
they will have public-houses thrust upon them 
or not. We certainly will ‘nullify our posi- 
tion” if we cease to advocate sobri as a 
means to liberty and fair play, which lish 
love. Hoping t+ some of your more able 
writers will take this up, I am, in the 
a cause for which we work,—Yours faith- 

Y> 


Barry Lo, Wales. 


Susanna INGLIS. 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 

Mzspames,— Now that Yorkshire air and 
moors are attracting weary workers, it may be 
ae to tell of two recommendable Temperance 

oO 

Pickering a small market town, on N.E.R. 
with ancient church, ruined castle, and beautiful 
surrounding country, has # comfortable temper- 
ance hotel, where no B.W. need hesitate to stay. 

Three miles from Pickering, N.E.R., at 
Thornton Dale, is also a nice, clean tem: 
hotel — by W. Baker, an active worker 
band o awe The drives and walks 
varied, in rich dales or on moorland. A 
branch B,W. has just been formed in this 
picturesque village .— Yours ies!) 

SHEPHERD. 


LATE HOURS. 

Mespames,—Will you pardon me for tres 
ing on your time by haghcing the Senior Editor, 
on behalf of friends and myself, for the kindly 
interest she has shown in the shop girls, in her 
Presidential address at the Convention? But 
will you allow me to tell her that many shops keep 
their assistants on from 8 o'clock in the morning 
until 10 at night, and not only in this business 
(baker’s and confectioner’s) but drapers as well 
when the sales and busy season areon. I know 
this fora fact, as the girls have told me them- 
selves, and shops where they close at 8 to cus- 
tomers, is the girls putting away goods until 
9 o'clock. 1 do earnestly pray that the time is 
not far distant when our great organisations, the 
B.W.T.A. and W.C.T.U., will be able to take this 
matter up. F. 


MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 

Mespames,—Though not a frequent reader of 
Tue Woman’s SicNat I have more than once 
seen in your columns statements to the effect 
that missionaries in India do not reach the upper 
and educated classes there, but only the masses. 
May I say that, after twenty-one years of life in 
India as a Zenana missionary, this is far from 
my experience. Ihave myself known scores of 
Indian Christians of the highest castes and 
positions. The fact that the Indian ladies you 
mention in your paper from time to time, the 
late Mrs. Henpant, Mrs. Karmarkar, Mrs. 
Sorabji and her daughters, Pundita Ramabai, 
and others (most of them personally known to 
me) are all fruits of missions, speaks for itself. 
Perhaps you will kindly insert this letter in 
your columns, that a wrong oy momen may be 
corrected. I am an ardent lover of India’s 
women, and long to see them emancipated in 
the real sense of the word—free in Christ.— With 
apologies for troubling you, believe me, yours 
sincerely, L. Fauton. 

Braeside, South Croydon. 


CLASS BIAS. 


Mespames,—In the able contribution from 
Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, to your issue of August 
lst, there is one point missed which I think 
should be brought before your readers. In 
quoting Lady Jeune’s Fortnightly article, Dr. 
Wood-Allen does not lay her finger on the 
principal feeling which prompts all such writings, 
namely, class-bias. Whenever a well-to-do 
woman expresses the sentiment that men “ can- 
not” lead a pure life, her thought in full is this : 
— The men of our class cannot and will not be 

ure, but we rick women can and want to be. 

herefore we pass on some of our riches to our 


Ava. 22, 1896. 


sons in order that they—taking advantage of 
the poor—may buy the women of the working. 
Se ie roiedad lek daekradicar ence 

—le ruction 
aay hters of the w: ers!” sie ts 

ould not women who preach such doctri 

as Lad _Jeune’s peg camate that itis only sue 
only , that should sacrifice them. 
selves to the customs they u hold, instead of 
using their wealth to protect themselves, and to 
degrade their poorer sisters? Their present 
attitude is iain dees Shar most heartless 
terrible form in which feeling shows itself 
in our time.—I am, yours truly, 

Hargiot Stanton Buaten. 


The Mount, Basingstoke. 


THE INDUSTRIAL FARM HOMIE. 


Dear Frienps,—Since the last short notice in 
the SianaL I have to record a donation of £5 to 
furnish a room from Mrs. Coote, and also a 
donation of £25, with the accompanying charm- 
ing letter, from Mr. and Mrs. Josiah Beddow :— 


“To Lady Henry Somerset. 

_“Mapam,—On the occasion of our silver wed- 
ding, and in grateful remembrance of twenty-five 
happy years, my dear wife and I wish to devote 
£25 to the furnishing of a cottage in the 
Inebriate Farm Home. Please therefore accept 
the enclosed cheque for that purpose with our 
united wishes and prayers that God will con- 
tinue to abundantly bless your Ladyship’s noble 
work, and that you may live to see a glorious 
change for the better in the social condition of 
women generally and through them of men.— 
Your grateful friends and seportens, 

When we received this fresh proof of the old, 
old promise, ‘ y God shall supply all your 
need,” we sang with glad hearts, “ Now thank we 
all our God, with hearts and lips and voices,” for 
piri ses such funds for the work, and we pray 
that they may long be spared to comfort each 
other on the journey through life. But “ there 
is still very much land to be possessed,” and we 
especially want funds for two cottages, one for 
the babies, and one for old and feeble cases who 
are not able to assist with the work, and yet 
need loving care. Two such applications came 
to me recently, one for Jane Cakebread, of police- 
court fame, and one for a most sad case. Who 
will undertake this part of the “farm house 
scheme?” It would be doubly sweet if some 
recently welcomed baby in a happy household 
might be the first contributor to the babies’ home, 
and some aged saint, nearing the better land, 
could send the first donation towards the aged 
women’s cottage.— Yours faithfully, 

Sarau J. ANDERSON Brown, Secretary. 


The Christian Endeavourers, 60,000strong, who 
have just been in session in Boston, have sent a 
petition to the Queen of England imploring her 
aid and sympathy on behalf of the hunted and 
persecuted people of Armenia. 


a 


DEVONSHIRE CREAM. 


(Really genuine.) 
$ lb, 1/23 11b., 2/-; 2 lbs., 3/9; including air-tight tin and 


postage. 
Chiekens, Eggs, ete. 


fe ean wana nates SORE 
Mrs. OONYERS, Kilkhampton, Stratton, North 
Devon. 


— 
NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 


The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings in 
the World, richer, and about three times stronger 
than the best extracts. In demand wherever known. 


“These are the only flavorings that I have ever analysed 
that did not show any trace of poison. They are superior 
in strevzth and flavor to any liquid extracts I have evcr 
analysed. I cannot see how you can possibly concentrite 
go much flavoring in so little powder. i 
“J,H M. MEBRENIOK, New York, ‘Analytical Chemist 


0' very W.C.T.U. woman will hail the advent uf 

a non-alcoholic flavoring to take the lace of the extracts. 

hey n only to be known to come nto general use. re 
“ “HELEN M. BARKEH, National Treasurer wW.Gt le 


For further particulars address: 


THE CONSOLIDATED PERFUME CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 
BEST TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Avavsr 22, 18985. 
_— 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 1862. 
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= HANDBOOK TO THB LICENSING 
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CELEBRATED FOR SUPERIOR DYBING OR CLEANING OF 


ac ith Notes the La 
HOTEL, | Bridgewater | LADIES’ DRESS, GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHES, HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS. speoting VicebyAurnip i Davina Soletor, 
cathedal G2P.0., vad i pice of Interet LONDON : 48, CHENIES STREET, W.C. ; and Agencles throughout the Kingdom. | Liverpool. : 
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k in London,” with tariff and testi- Tr 
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COMPRISING 
M. Hoc Hooper, 372, Strand, London. (zB. 


BOON TO EVERY WOMAN. 


TABLE SALT. 


Hors ad'Quvres, Savouries, 
in 5 Ph m id 
Bower eontaat Boarding Howse, | pety Sosa, Nearsnt, "iferaw at renee | 
08 ' b > 1» 4, 
“Tennis lawn. Generous table, isthe baat treatie over joe ‘Chapters Pipetene  Ceaeeivien ray 
garden Renate lw Sani on the Health and Diseases of Women and ailacen 


tary 
Moderate terms.—Mrs. ManwaRina, Day 
Hall, Durley Chine. 


a tat hin 
LADY BOARDER received in the 


Cuisine, National 
Coukery, London) ; A 
tronomy,’ ‘Ree 


DEANSGATE HOTEL, 


private family of s widow. Only one 
ee — Bedroom. Late 
au 
nglish spoken ; also 
ay ndenk Terms 
according to loaiba lady ste but v 
moderate.—Letters first to W. 6., 47 
Messrs. J. Haddon & Co, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS FOR 2s, 
6d. for yo ‘Additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun | Happor &Cc., Laresr Tr 3 TUESDAY 


17 OUNG LADY seeks Re-engage- 
ment in oe School for next term. 
Subjects: glish, Arithmetic, Music 

(Certificate), French Juniors, etc. 
Experienced, Highest references. — Miss 
Williams, c/o Miss Fraser, 35, Clifton Park, 
Birkenhead, (kr. 


ERMAN GOVERNESS seeks Re- 
engagement. Good German, French, 
good Music, English.—Frl. Rostock, 

High Bray Rectory, S. Molton, N. Devon. [& 


GERMANY. 


Ladies desirous of visiting the Rhine or 
studying languages can received in the 
comfortable home of a well-qualified Ger- 
man lady. Terms moderate, British 
references. - Fraulein SCHOLL, Villa 
Baokerville, Godesberg-on-the-Rhine. 


Seoretaries of Temperance Societies 
desirous of securing the services of 
Mr. 


E. TENNYSON SMITH 


for Temperance and Direct Veto Campaign arian 
serie romia soason, may address the Lecture 
wn, Hampton Koad, ‘Birchflelds, 
Birmingham. 


SITUATIONS, E ETC., VAGANT. 


FOR 
6d. for each Gaiditronat 10 Words: 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest Time TUESDAY 
ANTED. — USEFUL HELP. 
Good cooking, needlework, and 
general housework. Another kept. 
Small faraily, No children.—Mrs. §., 8, 
Thyra Grove, North Finchley, N. 


| eee De, a at 


ADY TRAVELLER Wanted in a 
City merchant's business conducted by 

a lady. Perseverance and Assurance, 
with good health and common sense, the 
only requirements.—Apply H. P., 8 Grove 


Road, Willesden Green, N.W., by letter |. 
only. 


d 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 W ORDB FOR ls. 6d. 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Jonn Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


ITUATION DESIRED for young 
person, to work under matron or lady 
superintendent in orphan school or 

college. Age 21 years. London kre 
By end of August.—Apply, F. M., &, Elm 
Park, Brixton Hill, 8.W. "(e 


RESCUE HOME 


(Late Asylum), Harrow Road, W. 
Founded by Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
the Commentator, in 1787. 


Thousands of fallen and friendless 
women have been sheltered and placed 
out in service. FUNDS ARE UR- 
GENTLY REQUIRED, ESPECIALLY 
Beet SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Address all orders to Tun Soun RyGLieR 
L. N. FOWLER on 
Arcade, Ludgate 


LARGH ASSORTMENT. 


Lectures and Art Classes, Conversational 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 


The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman’s Signal.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in all perio- 
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moderate,” Coneeneiel, Temperan 
er legate oye Yo nsscnker por ihe 
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tailed circular | Hors d’tEu 
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anil . Imperial 
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3 Le nl wit put 
them into practice the 
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im) the dishes successfully and w' 


ditfloulty. 
Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the 

Publishers, 

| JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie | 
House, Salisbury Square, B.U. (8 


READING MATTER for the 
WORKHOUSES, Etc. 


itl out | 
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SWAN 
FOUNTAIN 


ABSOLUTELY THB 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
m 2/6 each 


wmurrerouamnentecem,, | |e 
or le 
BLACK PLUMES from 1/-to/. each. or ale 


FREE LITERATURE 


SOCIETY. 
Mr. W.T. STEAD, Hon. Secretary of the 
above npr tae will be pleased to receive free 


Dis 
JouN 


URED PLUMES from 2/6 to 4/- ea. Periodicals & Illustrated Papers. 

Dress Materials Matched. eeubrough the agency of this Society dis- 
butions of Monthly Parcels are made to 

WORKHOUBES and INFIRMARIES. 


Post Free in Securely Packed Boxes. Puller particulars will be given on appli- 


Se en ee cation to Hon. et uverie Huase, 
AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, | Gatisbury square, & oe ak 
Do ILL ANY SISTERS HELP A ¥ 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.O. Mother to send an nly son to Africa | at 10/ 6, 16/6, & 25/- each. 
for Beer ? i n = a foe passage- —$_$$__—___—— 
OMBINED UNIVERSITY and | Money and outfit.—S. F., 16, Button Place, How ‘ 


Home Education for Elder Girls. Special 


advantages. Attendance at College 


——— | MR. HALL CAINE WROTE 


A LADY, having a Recipe 
most simple nature, that will at once 


MS 


SS 


66 ” 

French and German, Courses in ig g safely remove SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, ; THE MANXMAN. | 
Economy, Cookery, Hygiene, and Drese- preventing their appearance,will have pleasure * Yes, if the fact is of any Vw i} 
making. Refined Home. Tanai eee in forwarding iv upon spolioktion to Mre. | “ consequence, you are very Bam ¢ 
poles uatoitowen, aera Tyne, | Grace Soa oer Age tides lla, Heath Road, | «welcome to say that I Beam 2 
yce, Thornton Heath, Surrey a wrote ‘The MANXMAN ’ be ps 
“with the Swan Fountain Bg co 
“Pen. Ithas become quite B@m & 
ALL APPLICATIONS RE “indispensable to me. I Ba & 

“can use it with ease, and By 

“certainly anywhere and at ty 

“any time, even in the dark, by 

“in bed, and on horseback. gw 

“HALL CAINE.” YZ 


We only require you! your steel pen 
and handwriting to select a suit- 
able pen. Oomplete Illustrated 
Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
93, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
95a, Regent Street, London, W. 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & CO. 
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LONDON, E.C., 


AND FOR 


“THE CHRISTIAN,” “METHODIST TIMES,” 
“FAMILY CIRCLE,” “MORNING STAR,” 

“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” “REVIEW OF THE CILURCHERS,” 
“CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” “ NEW AGE,” 


“CHURCH EVANGELIST,” * BORDERLAND,” ETC., ETC. 


UNDOUBTEDLY! 


This JOURNAL 
= Is 


The Very Best for 
Advertisements of all 
Classes for the Home. 


dicals at office rates. General 
estimates sent on application. 
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$6 39 “A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 

9 | with boiling water or milk, 

will make a large breakfast 

cup of the most delicious, 


digestible, absolutely pure 

NO and nourishing Cocoa, of 
CHEMICALS | the greatest strength and 
USED | the finest flavour, entirely 
the # free from any admizture.” 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” <a 


The Analyst, euch 


“The Typical Cocoa of English 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


pn 4825. & Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 

CHEAPEST. 4 +e 
@ 
& . 
FOR @ 
INFANTS, in Patent 

CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, Mu e 

AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.”— Lance! 


WHITE RIBBON GO., LIMITED. 


“DO EVERYTHING.” 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD’S 


Latest Manual for White Ribboners. 


A book of untold value to all workers in our cause. 


Paper Cover, ONE SHILLING ; Cloth, 2s. 


———— 


Send for our Handsome New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, free to any address. 


MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has been appointed Retzi! and Trade Agent for the various Pubiicitions of te 


White Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now cn sale at his Depot, 30, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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